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Notes. 
THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from 3" §. ii. p. 23.) 

After a considerable interval, I resume my Ex- 
tracts from the Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London, with the request that 
where I commit an error I may be set right; or 
where additional information can be given by 
any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” they will 
do me the favour to supply it. Of course in an 
undertaking of this kind, where materials are often 
scanty and dubious, I cannot hepe to be always 
correct, while on particular points, it is quite cer- 
tain that others may be better informed than I can 
pretend to be. J. Payne Coxier. 

Maidenhead, Noy. 15, 1862. 

xvi? Maij [1594.] — John Danter. Entred for 
his copie, &c. a ballad intituled The murtherous 
life and terrible death of the riche Jew of Malta, 

vj‘. 

[This was a ballad upon the same subject as Christo- 
pher Marlowe's famous tragedy, which we shall see was 
entered for publication on the very next day. It was 
Danter’s intention, as he had no MS copy of the drama, 
to anticipate the appearance of it by this ballad, founded 
upon the same story. The Jew of Multa, as acted, did 
not in fact come from the press until thirty-nine years 
after the period of which we are now speaking. } 
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xvij Maij.— Tho. Gosson. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a booke intituled The famous Cronicle of 
Henrye the first, with the life and death of Bellin 
Dun, the firste thiefe that was ever hanged in Eng- 
land. wwe we eee vee ow co OH 

[If this historical play were ever printed, it has been 
entirely lost sight of. On June 8, 1594, Henslowe enters 
Bellendon as a new play; so that the dates agree pretty 
exactly, the above entry having been made less than a 
month before the play was brought out, in order to secure 
the publication of it. Three years afterwards, viz. on 
May 30, 1597, Henslowe produced at his theatre Harry 
the firste, life and death; and, under date of March 13, 
1598, we find him paying Drayton, Dekker, and Chettle 
for “the booke called The famous wares of Henry the 


Syrste and the prynce of Walles. (Diary printed by the 


Shakesp. Soc. 1845, p. 120.) Nothing is known of any 
of these. Malone confounded Henry the First with Henry 
the Fifth.) , 


Richard Jones. Entred for his copie, &c. a 
booke intituled Oenone and Paris, wherein is de- 
ciphered the extremitie of love, the effects of hate, 
the operation of them bothe ... . . vit. 

[As long ago as 1567, Turbervile had directed atten- 
tion to this subject by his translation of Ovid’s Epistle 
of CGEnone to Paris. ] 

Nichas Linge, Tho. Millington. Entred for their 
copie &c. The famouse tragedie of the Riche Jewe 
of ee oe eee eH Ke ee OF vj s, 

FOf course, Marlowe’s drama: in 1594 it had been on 
the stage several years, and the earliest memorandum 
relating to it in Henslowe’s Diary is Feb. 26,1591. It 
was not printed until 1633, when Thomas Heywood, who 
had no doubt often acted in it, became the instrument of 
its publication. Alleyn performed the part of Barabas 
in a false nose, to give the character a more Israelitish 
appearance; and the Rev. Mr. Dyce says, “ It would seem 
that on our early stage Jews were always furnished with 
an extra quantity of nose.” We have no such tradition 
as regards Shylock, and we can hardly suppose that a 
great actor like Burbadge would condescend so to dis- 
figure himself, and thus render the character rather gro- 
tesque and ludicrous, than tragical and impressive. 
Still, there is no doubt that the actor of the part of Bara- 
bas was distinguished by a large artificial red nose. 
Usurers and money-lenders were also often so marked, 
perhaps because they were Jews. } 

xxij?° die Maij.— Edward White. Entred for 
his copie, under thandes of bothe the wardens, a 
booke entituled A Wynter nighte’s pastime vj’. 

[This entry may possibly apply to some earlier dra- 
matic production than Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, but 
we do not believe that they bad any connexion; and it 
is‘almost certain that The Winter’s Tale was not written 
until 1610, or produced at the Globe until 1611. } 


xxiiij®® die Maij.—John Danter. Entred for his 
Copie, &c. a booke intituled The woundes of Civille 
Warre, liuely set forthe in the true Tragedies of 
Marius and Scilla .... . vj. 

[This drama, by Thomas Lodge, was printed and pub- 
lished in 1594, 4to, by the stationer who entered it. It 
is reprinted in the 8th vol. of the last edition of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays. It isa dull heavy performance, and Lodge’s 
best efforts in poetry were unquestionably of a lyrical 


kind. } 
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xxv die Maij.— Edward Blunt. Entred for 
his Copie, &c. a booke intituled The profitt of im- 
prisonment, a paradox first written in Frenche by 


‘ Odet de la Noue, Lorde of Telcigine, and trans- | 


lated by Josue Silvester . . . . oe 


[ Joshua Sylvester began his rather long career of au- 


thorship in 1590, and then styled himself “merchant ad- | 


venturer;” but he afterwards seems to have subsisted 
mainly by his translating pen. He was a poor original 
poet, and not worth much as a translator. } 


xxviij die Maij.—Cuthbert Burbye. Entred 
for his copie, &c. a booke entytuled The historie 
of Orlando Furioso, &e. .« « + 6 6 + + Vit 

[ By Robert Greene and published, with the date of 1594, 
in consequence of the preceding memorandum. The cha- 
racter of Orlando was sustained by Edw. Alleyn, and at 
Dulwich College is preserved his part as written out by 
the copyist of Henslowe’s theatre. The earliest date of 
its performance, as recorded by the old manager, was Feb. 
21, 1591-2. ] 


xxx° Maij.— Nicholas Linge. Entred for his 


copie under thande of Mr. Cawood, a booke inti- 


tuled Ideas Myrrour,§ce. . . . cs We 


[ This is the original registration of M. Drayton's cele- 
brated collection of Sonnets printed in 1594, of which we 
believe only a single copy is in existence. Jdea's Mir- 
rour: Amours in Quatorzains was never reprinted entire; 
but the author selected some of the fifty-one sonnets of 
which it consists, and inserted them in his poems pub- 
lished in 1605, 8vo. They all relate to his real or fanciful 
passion for a lady whom he designates as “Idea.” It 
deserves remark, that under date of Jan. 3, 1600-1, we 
find a book entered with the title of Amours by J. D., with 
certen sonnetts by W.S.” Itis possible that these sonnets 
were by Shakespeare. } 


Thomas East. Entred for his Copie, &c. a 
booke intituled The passions of the spirite . vj‘. 
Ult® Maij. — James Robertes. Entred for his 


copies, by order of the Court, certen Copies which | 


were John Charlwood's, Salvo jure cujuscunque : — 

The book of husbandry. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

A pennyworth of wit. 

C. mery tales. 

Adam Beil 

The banishment of Cupid. 

Robin Conscience. 

A proud wyves pr. nr. 

A sackfull of newes. 

Gowre de confessione amantis. 

The good shepherd and the bad. 

Northbrooke's confession. 

The Castle of Knowlege. 

An amorous complaint 
Nymphes. 

A Replication of frere John Frauncis. 

The image of Love. 

The Lady Katherines praiers, called the swete 
songe of a synner. 

The billes for plaiers. 

The treasure of gladnes. 

Palimedes § tomacian, in vij bookes. 


of Shepherdes and 


Turberviles songes and sonnets. 

The mery metinge of the maydes of London. 

Morall philosophy. 

The history of Palmeryn. 

The defensative against the Poyson of supposed 
provises. 

[ Opposite The merry meeting of ma‘ds of London, in this 
rather long list of books that had belonged to John Charl- 
wood, the words “ Betwene him and Jones ” are written 
in the margin; the meaning being that Richard Jones 
had an equal right with James Roberts to the copies of 
that book, handed over by Charlwood’s executors. Many, 
if not most, of the titles have occurred before, as entered 
to Charlwood; so that it is not necessary for us to dwell 
upon them again. Of some of them, like The amorous 
Complaint of Shepherds and Nymphs, and two or three 
others, we should be glad to know more than the mere 
names, The “bills for players” means the exclusive 
right to print them, which, it may be remembered, had 
been assigned to Charlwood. Some names are obvious cor- 
ruptions, such as “ Palimedes and Tomacian,” and “ The 
defensative against the Poyson of supposed provises,” 
which last refers to the Earl of Northampton’s work against 
“ supposed, prophecies,” which had been published in 
1583. } 

6 Junij.— Mr. Byshop, Mr. Entred for his 
Copie,, The Thirde parte of the French Academie. 
vj’. 

[Bishop was Master of the Company this year, which 
explains the “ Mr.” both before and after his name. Ifa 
third part of Primaudaye’s French Academy were published, 
we have never seen it. The two first parts were printed 
by, or for, George Bishop, with the date of 1594; and it 
is possible that the success of them induced the Statiqner 
to enter a third part, which did not make its appearance. 
However, this is merely conjecture, and a third part may 
not have fallen in our way. The second part contains 
a violent attack upon Marlowe and his associates, as un- 
believers and atheists. Marlowe and Greene were then 
both dead. ] 

Edward White. Entred for his Copie, &e. a 
booke and a ballad intituled A newe prophesie 
seene by the Viccere Sunan Bassa at his comminge 
— rae ee eee ee 

[This would probably come under the designation of a 
“supposed prophecy,” against which the Earl of Nor- 
thampton had written. We cannot attempt further to 
explain the title of the book, or the name and office of 
the “ Viccere Sunan Bassa.” It is noticeable, that White 
contrived to enter two separate works for the sum inyari- 


| ably paid for only one. } 





7 die Junij.— Nicholas Linge. Entred for his 

copie, &c. a book-entitled A spider's Webbe. vj’. 

viii Junij. — Cuthbert Burbye. Entred for his 
copie a booke intituled The Cobler’s prophesie. O 
vj 


[By Robert Wilson, the famous comic performer who 
was living in the time of Tarlton, but who does not seem 
to have obtained any great notoriety until after Tarlton’s 
death. Wilson’s name is at length on the title-page of 
the edit. of 1594, which was “ printed by John Danter 
for Cuthbert Burbie.” The play must soon have become 
scarce from the popularity of its actor-author, for a copy 
is now before us, where, a few lines being wanting, they 
were supplied in MS. by no less a man than Geo, Chap- 
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man, the translator of Homer, himself a dramatic poet of 
no mean celebrity. } 

10 die Junij. — Thomas Creede. Entred for his 
copie, &e. a booke intituled Menechmi, beiuge a 
pleasant and fine conceyted Comedy taken out of the 
moste excellent wittie I’oett Plautus, chosen purposely 
from out the reste as least harmfull, and yet moste 
Ps cee ben ee ce se oe 

[It came from Creede’s press with 1595 on the title- 
page. The late Duke of Devonshire having accidentally 
two copies of this piece in his matchless collection gener- 
ously gave one of them to the writer, whereon J. P. 
Kemble had written by mistake “ first edition,” when in 
fact no other is known. The entry follows exactly the 
wording of the title-page, with the omission of “ Written 
in English by W. W.,” generally supposed to mean Wil- 
liam Warner, the author of Albion's England, 1586, &c. 
From the real or imaginary connexion ot Menachmi with 
The Comedy of Errors, it was reprinted by Steevens in 
1779. ] 

xi die Junij.— John Danter. Entred for his 
copies, &c. twoo ballettes, the one intituled A 
lookinge glasse for disdaynefull lovers, the other 
The Ruflinge woer . ee Se xij’. 

xiiij die Junij.— Thoms Creede. Entred for 
his copie, &c. a ballad intituled Lustye Lawrence, 
uppon condition that yf the company question of 
yt, then thisentrance tobe void . . . . vj4 

[This was in the sammer of 1594, and we hear nothing 
more of the ballad of Lusty Lawrence, whatever may 
have been its subject or import, until April, 1597, when, 
according to the registers, William Blackwall was fined 
two shillings “ for sellinge of ballades called lustie Lar- 
rance,” as if there were or had been more than one pro- 
duction so entitled. Whether it was ever printed by 
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Creede is not known, and no such ballad has, we believe, | 


come down to cur day. ] 


e°*s 


J. Payne Coutier. 


EARLY HISTORICAL FRENCH SONG. 

The following little scrap of poetry is, I think, 
from its historical interest, worthy of a place in 
“N. & Q.” It is in a book at the Heralds’ 
College (marked I. 3. fo. 83°), which contains 
several miscellaneous matters, chiefly, however, 
relating to funerals in the early Tudor period, 
and (in some very few instances) in the time of 
the House of York. These verses appear to 
refer to the time of Edward LY., who, I imagine, 
is the “noble Roy” to whom the writer was a 
traitor, and to whom the Count de St. Pierre 
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In 1468 the celebrated meeting at Peronne 
took place, and in 1475 Edward IV. sent an army 
over to Calais (certainly not “ hardement”) to 
assist the duke ; which army, having been bribed 
by the French King, departed without having 
ellected any thing. 
* Trayson Dieu te mauldie 

Par toy me conviendra * morir 
A Parie on f grant vilaneye 
Le Roy na de moy mercy. 
* Quand Je party devant Peroiie 
Ja perceu bien q’ Je estoy mort 
Car Javoye trahy la coronne 
Du noble Roy dont Javoye tort. 
“ A Paris fus mene grant { erre 
Lie bate come ung meschant 
Des gens au Count de S* Pierre 
Ung peu devant soleil couchant. 
‘Tl manda au Roy DEngleterre 
Quil vint en France hardement 
Et quil auroit de benne § guerre 
Trois villes du commencement. 
“ Perronne auroit et Abevylle 
Sans guerroier aucunement 
Et Amiens la bonne ville 
Et que cela tint surement.” 
G. E. A. 


NOTICEABLE ENTRIES IN THE PARISH REGIS- 
TERS OF ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 

The Registers of this parish consist of fifteen 
volumes. ‘The oldest book commences 1558, and 
ends 1650. It is on the whole well written, ap- 
parently for many years, by the hand of a pro- 
fessional scribe. ‘The earlier names appear to be 
copied from rough entries made at the moment, 
with here and there the signature of vicar and 
churchwardens by way of certification. For the 
last fifty years of the volume, the entries look 


| more like originals, and are usually in the hand~ 


sends word (after his followers had arrested the | 


writer) to invade France. I have not had time 
to look well into the matter, and so cannot make 
out who the author, or rather the hero, of these 
lines may be, but I dare say some of your readers 
will be able to do so, either from Philip de Comines 
or elsewhere, 

About 1462 Louis XI. tampered with the 
ministers of the Duke of Burgundy for the re- 
storation of Amiens and Abbeville. 


writing of the vicar. As might be expected, the 
writing degenerates towards the end, and is often 
illegible. An educated vicar was deprived under 
Cromwell, and his place supplied by an illiterate 
clergyman ; as this Register, like so many others, 
plentifully proves. 

In examining this book, the first thing that 
struck me was the number of foundlings. Entries 
abound of this character : — 

“ Christ*, a child found in Water Lane, and named 
William. 


* The dot for the i is over the third stroke in the 
original thus, “coninendra;” but I take the liberty of 
reading it as if it had been over the fifth. 

+ Qy. on for en. 

t “In great haste.” See Cotgrave’s Dictionary, 1611, 
where aller grand erre is rendered “ to speed, make haste.” 


§ Sic. 
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“ A child out of Preest’s-alley Christ“, Thomas Barkin. 
“ Christ¢, a child out of Seething Lane, named Charles 
Parish.” 


Christian Names.—I have not in this volume 
found any instance of a double Christian name. 
I suppose this is quite a modern practice. 

Of curious baptismal names, now disused or 
very unusual, the following are picked out at 
random : — Pleasaunce, Mark Antony, Angelica, 
Joice, Fortune, Bridgett, Sibell, Amyas, Hippo- 
lita, Jasper, Stable, Milton, Fabian, Bardolph, 
Boniface, Boclarke (sic), Reynold, Marmaduke, 
Erasmus, Gower, Polidorus, Bennet, Faith, Ver- 
tue, Creature. 

Curious Surnames.—Stonystreet, Pantry, Hodge- 
skin, Locksmyth, Thickpenny, Pummell, Lynacre, 
Hedgehogg, Ghost, Tounnermaude, Grissel, God- 
liman, Fulljames, Drybutter. 

The names of foreigners are very aro 
The nearness of this parish to the port of London 
may account for their frequency here. 

The following entries accord with the history 
1 the period —the recent loss of Calais by the 

nglish : 


1558, Ap' 25. Christ", a poor Callis woman’s child. 
1560, May 15. Buried, a poor starved Calais man. 


Entries of this kind are frequent. 
Of Baptisms, the most noticeable in Book I. 
are the following : — 


1565, Dect xxx. Bee it knowne by these p’sentes, that 
the wiffe of July bone tempo Dutpotzo, whose 
name is Lodwicke, a Venetian, was deliv“ of a 
man child xx“ daie of Decem*", Anno 1565, in 
the house of Mr. Anthony Bassanye, one of the 
Queene’s Musisyans, dwelling in Mark-lane, in 
the p’she of Alle hallowes, Barkinge; and was 
bapt“ in the fores* p’sh church the xxii daye 
of y® s* moneth, whose name is called Thomas. 
Whereunto were godfathers, John de Pezharo 
and Placito Bayazonye, Marchantes and Vene- 
tians. The godm* er Elizabeth frigera, daut of 
Anthonye Bassanie; and the midwiffe, Mrs. 
Harison. In witness whereof the Minister then 
being, with the Clarke and Sexton of the s¢ 
church, have sett to there hands, the xxx™ of 
Dec**r, Anno 1565, in the eight yeare of our 
Souerainge Ladie, quene Elizabeth.” 
[No names follow, as this is only a copy. ] 
1568, Augt xxiii. William Tyrwytt, sonne of Mr. Ri- 
chard, christ*. (The Vicar.) 
[Also (?) Vicar of Barking, in Essex, See p. 343.] 
1591, Maye xxvii. An Procter was christ*, beinge a 
Tartaryan, of y® age of xxii years. 
1596, Jany xxii. John Lippsor, sonne to Derricke, christ@ 
in y® Dutch churche, and borne in the parishe. 
[This kind of entry is frequent. } 
1598, Sept® xii. Marget Newel!, daught. to Mr..Edmunde 
Lorde Latimer, christ¢, 
1601, Dect 22. Katherine, daur. to Robert Tunstall, of 
Peterbro’, E sqn 
1602, Dect 23. Mary dau to Robert Tighe Clerk, Vicar 
of this parish. 
1607, July 24. Robert, s. of Sir James Bourchier, Knight. 





1616, Augt 20. William, s. of Sir James Bourchier, Knt, 
1609, Feby 5. Francis, s. of St James Bourchier, Knight, 
[Sir James Lb. was father-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, 
who married Elizabeth B. at Cripplegate church, in 1620, 
Her name does not appear in this registry. Sir James 
was a City merchant—a skinner or furrier? ] 
1610, May 10. Richard, s. of Robert Tighe, Doctor, 
( Vicar.) 
1614, Feby 2. Sara James, daut of Sir Roger James, 
Vw 
1616, Sept. 5. Allen Apsley, s. of Sir Allen Apsley, Knight. 

[Sir Allen was Lieutenant of the Tower, where he died 
1630. His son, to whom this entry refers, became Sir 
Allen after his father; and had the care of Prince Charles 
as Governor of Barnstaple, in 1645. He was appointed 
Royal Falconer in 1660, and was the maternal ancestor 
to the Bathurst family. ] 

1617, April 16. Anne, daut of Sir William Harris, Knt. 
1618, July 9. Sara, dau® of Sir William Russell and Eli- 
zabeth, his Ladie. 

[Sir W. was Treasurer of the Navy, in conj 
v - Sir H. Vane. } 

1621, Augt 29. Marmaduke, sonne of Marmaduke Roy- 
don and Elizabeth, his wife. 

[A Life of Capt. Rawdon, or Roy 
the Camden Society. ] 

March 13. John, sonne of Sir Roger Nevinson, 

Knight, and Marie his wife. 

1623, June 29. Abraham, sonne of Abraham Waring 
(Minister), and Mary his wife. 

— Jany 31. John, sonne of Sir William Russell, Knight, 
and y*® Ladie Elizabeth his wife. 

1628, Nov 5. Ann, daut of Sir Rich@ Saltonstall, Knight, 
and the Ladie Elizabeth his wife. 
{Sir Rich. S. was Lord Mayor in 1597. He died 1631, 
and was buried at S. Oxenden, in Essex. See Clutter- 
buck’s = of Hertfordshire, vol. iii. p. 362; and a 
note in vol. i. of the Transactions of the Middlesex Archa- 
ological Socie ty. | 
1628, Dect 7. William, son of Sir Wm. Russell, Knt., and 
the Ladie Elizabeth his wife. 

1630, Feby 20. Thomas, sonne of Robert Louell, Curatt of 
this p’sh, and Alse his wife. 

1632, February 8. John, son of Mr. Robert Lovell, 
curate of this p’sh. 

1637, March 2. Elizabeth, daur. of Mr. Edward Layfield 
(Vicar), and Ann his wife. 

1644, Oct. 23. William, son of William Penn, and Mar- 
garett his wife, of the Tower Liberty. 

This is none other than the illustrious founder of Pen- 
sy Ivania. Penn, the father, was, in 1644, a Lieutenant of 
the Navy, residing on Tower Hill—a favourite residence 
with navy-men at that time. William was his eldest 
son, born here Oct. 14, 1644. The exact locality is indi- 
cated in a letter from P. Gibson to Wm. Penn, quoted in 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London: “ Your late father 
dwelt upon Gt Tower Hill, on the east side, within a 
court adjoining to London Wall.” Most bios graphers of 
Penn describe him as a native of St. Katherine’s pre- 
cinct. This is an error. He was born in the Tower 
Liberty. } 


unction 


don, is printing for 





Marriages. 

1600, Dec 15. Rich. Wilbraham to Grace Savidge, at 

Mr. Carmarthen’s house, by Andrew Brigge, 
Minister. 

[ This is the only entry which has the minister’s name 

appended. ] 
1619, May 11. William Crashaw, Parson of S" Marie 
Mattfellon alias Whitechappell, B.D., and Eli- 
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zabeth Skinner, dau* of Anthonie Skinner of the 


same p’ish, Gent. 

1625, March 28. George Langdale, Clerke, and Mary 
Exall, daughter of Mr. Emanuel Exall, of this 
y’sh. 

1628, April 12. Sir William Russell, Knt., to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Whe itley. 

1650, March 18. “ A cuppel being marred, and went away, 
gave not there names.” 

Burials.—The entries are very numerous. The 
plague years are specially full. Thus, in 1563, 
occur 284 names, chiefly those of women and 
children : a considerable excess above the average, 
since, in 1562, are only fifty names ; and twenty- 
eight only in 1564. 

In 1603, another plague year, occur 490 names; 
being some 430 in excess of the average. 

In 1625, 394 names are entered; six times the 
average mortality.* 

1583, March 22. Mr. Jerome Bonalia buried. 

[This gentleman, an Italian of Bergonum, has a hand- 
some alabaster monument in the church, north aisle. } 
1587, Feby 24. Berangier Duportall, Esq., Generall of 

Gynen, bur“. 

1591, Feby 19. Mr. Walter Devereux, sonne to the Rt 
Hon. y* Earle of Essex. 

1596, May 7. Henry, son to the Earle of Essex. 

1599, = 27. Penelope Devereux, daut to the Earl of 
sseX. 





[Children of Queen Bess’s favourite and victim, who 
possessed a house in this parish in Seething Lane. } 
1591, March. Mr. 


[This gentleman possesses a brass, on the chancel floor, 


Roger James, Beer Brewer. 


j} ——— Jan 2. 


described by Mr. Maskell, in his Motes on the Sepulchral 


Brasses of Allhallows Barking. } 
1605, Ap' 14. Sir Francis Cherry, Knight. 


1606, Feb? 18. A poore souldier, dyinge in the streets, | 


whose name is unknown. 

1607, Sept. 4A poor boy, died in the streets 

— Jany 15. One unknown, starved on Tower Hill. 

[Entries of this kind are frequent—a sad picture of the 

state of the poor. ] 

1613, Nov. 19. Wynifred, wife of Ezekiel Culverwell, 
Clerk. 

1617, June 4. Kathrine, dau. of Sir John Scorie, Knt. 

1618, July 13. Frances Gouldsmith, wife of F. 
smith, Esq. 


Gould- 


[This lady has a monument in the corner, south aisle | 


chancel, nearly obliterated. ] 
— Jany¥ 26. Joice, late wife of Mr. Edward Abbot, 
Vicker of this par. 
1619, June 5. “ John Walker, silkman, murdered.” 
1620, Jany 5. “ A poore ffrenchman slain in the streets.” 
[Entries like this are v ry common, showing tbe fre- 
quency of broils and street frays. See Strype’s Annals, ] 





1621, June 19. Sir John Jolles, Knt., free of the Drapers. 
{Lord Mayor, 13 Jas. I.] 
1623, Feby 24. The Ladye Alice Jolles, widdow. 
1622, Jan 21. Mr. John Burnell, March. 
[This gentleman has a monument, nearly defaced; 
but his best memorial is the elegant oak Communion 
table, which he presented to the church in 1618. ] 


*, , 2a ° a3 | 
The years 1582 and 1593 also contain evidence of an | 


excessive mortality. 


1623, Nov. 4. Abraham Waring, Minister of God's word, 
and Curate of this p’sh. 

1624, Sept. 10. Mr. Arthur Bassano, one of the King’s 
servants. 

(His tombstone remains on the church floor, nearly 

obliterated. ] 

1624, Dect 20. Bartram 
Hall, Cambridge. 

1625, Sept. 8. Mr. Frauncis Covell, one of the Vestrymen. 


Midford, ffellow of Pembroke 


f He has an elegant monument on the south wall, which 
records his benevolence to the parish. ] 

1626, Dect 11. Mr. Antony Wotton, a worthy Minister, 

1631, July 11. Rowlande Rainworth, a poore Minister. 

1632, Aprill 2. Mr. John Davys, one that was drowned, 
and a stranger. 

| See The Obituary of W. Smith, Camden Sox lety. | 
1633, Mar. 28. Alice, wiffe of Mr. Robert Love!l, Curatt 

of this p’sh. 

1634, Mar. 6. Mr. Edward Abbott, Parson of this parish. 

See the Transactions of the London and Middlesea 

Archaolog cal Soc ely, 1862. ] 

1640, Nov" 12. Baldwin Hameus, phisitian. 

[This gentleman appears, from his monument in the 
north aisle, to have been a Dutch physician of some 
celebrity. There is a long Latin inscription. } 

1644, Jany 1. John Hotham, Esq". Beheaded for betra- 
ing his trust to y® state, 

Sir John Hotham, Knight, beheaded for 
betraing his trust to the parl*. 

— Jan¥ 11. William Laude, Archbishup of Canter- 

berry, beheaded. 

[ Laud’s body was removed to Oxford in 1665.] 

1645, June 17. Dorathie Hotham, daut of Sir John H., 
Knt., and the Ladie Eliza. his wife. 

1649, Januarie. [Under this date is a long entry re- 
cording a dreadful accident which happened to 
the church and parish, by which the former was 
defaced, and many of the inhabitants of the lat- 
ter destroyed by gunpowder. Not less than 
thirty deaths occurred. The damage to the 
church was chiefly confined to the tower, which 
became so unsafe that it had to be taken down 
and rebuilt a few years subsequently. } 

1650, August 23. Col! Andrewes behedded, burried in the 
Chauncell. 

TCol. Eusebius Andrews, an old royalist, implicated 
in a plot against the Parliament, and executed on Tower 
Hill, Aug. 23, 1650.] 


Juxta TurRiM. 


DR. PETER ALLIX. 


Dr. Peter Attrx, “universally esteem’d the 
greatest Master of the Age in Rabbinal Learning,” 
died 21 Feb. 1717-18 (Historical Register). See 
Haag’s La France Protestante, Griisse’s Lehrbuch 
einer allgemeinen Literiirgeschichte, ini. (2), 396, 
note 52, 954, note 139; Biogr. Brit. with the 
Addenda in vol. ii.; Saxe’s Onomasticon, v. 297, 
631. 

Patrick's Autobiography (1839), 251 :— 

“The Bishop, among other learned foreigners, had a 
great esteem for the learned Dr. Peter Alix, who, when 
the persecution was very hot in his own country, fled to 
England, where he was well received by our Bishops, 
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particularly by Bishop Burnet, who made him Treasurer 
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of Sarum, by which he was enabled to go forward with 
his studies; and as the Bishop was a candid reader of | 
other men’s works, so none more ready to receive any | 


fair objections against his own. He was not so fond of 
his own notions, but that he would give his friends free 
leave to make what animadversions they thought fit. 
Thus we find his friend Dr. Alix. . . .” 

The appendix, containing the account of Pa- 
trick’s friends, suddenly breaks off here. 

In a letter of Burnet’s (Uhlius, Sylloge Nova 
Epistolarum, vol. v. p. 33), he states that Allix 
was engaged on an edition of the councils in four 
volumes. On his works, see also Thesaur. Epistol. 
Lacroz, ii. 92, iii. 40. Dr. Wm. Stanley, writing 
to Dean Moss, 3 July, 1725, says: — 

“Twish you could spur up Dr, Alix to publish his 
father’s papers, I wish I could see something done in it 
before I die.” (Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. iv. 414.) 

Allix was a correspondent of Dean Gale's 
(Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 542). He approved 
John Humfrey’s treatise, De Justificatione (Calamy, 
Account, 622), Evelyn's Diary, 8 July, 1686 : — 

“TI waited on the Archbishop at Lambeth, where I 
dined and met the famous preacher and writer, Dr. Allix, 
doubtless a most excellent and learned person. The 
Archbishop and he spoke Latin together, and that very 
readily.” 

See also Bentley's Correspondence, 243. 

Dr. Peter Allix, the son, was rector of Castle 
Camps, 1724, buried 15 Jan. 1758 (MS. Cole, xli. 
325). The editor of Evelyn's Diary (ed. 1854, 
ii. 243 n.) has confounded him with his father, as 
Griisse has the father with Allinga, a Dutchman. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





ANGLO-AMERICANISMS: “ PLATFORM.” 


The Americans have gotten a bad name for de- 
facing the English tongue with a number of words 
seemingly compounded of thieves’ slang, {dating 
from the days when we sent our rogues to the 
“plantations”; bastard Red Indian epithets, and 
original deformities of their own devising. I won't 
pretend to find etymons for “bogus,” “catawamp- 
ous,” “absquatulate,” and the like; but most 
students of philology are agreed that very many 
so-called Americanisms were terms in common 
use in England or Scotland long before the United 
States were colonised. “Skedaddle” has recently 
been claimed as a north British archaism. The 
word “platform,” as used in a political sense, is 
more to the point. Our cousins themselves seem 
inclined to confess that “ platform” is an Ameri- 
canism,—that it has a direct connection with the 
wooden stage on which political orations are de- 
livered, and that it is only an enlargement of the 
“stump.” Thus we hear that the honourable 
Rufus Such-a-one is prepared to defend the Re- 


| Storey’s Gate to the chancellor. 
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publican or the Democratic “platform” to the 
last “ splinter” of the last “ plank.” Now, I hold 
that the Americans got their “ platform” from 
us, and in this wise. In that curious omniug 
gatherum of truth and lies the Bloody Assize 
(all the statements in which the great historian of 
England has chosen to swallow entire, just as Mr, 
J. Wilson Croker swallowed all the Jacobin enormi- 
ties recounted by the Abbé Barruel, and endorsed 
for his own purposes by unscrupulous old Cobbett 
in the Bloody Buoy *)—in the Assize, or rather in 
the “Life of George Lord Jeffreys” appended 
thereto, you will find a curious deposition of Mr, 
Moses Pitt, bookseller, who let a house near 
Jeffreys also 
coveted a piece of ground between the house and 
the park. He begged it of the king, and obtained 
it at a peppercorn rent. Now proceeds Mr. 
Moses Pitt : — 

“. .. All of which the Lord Chancellor agreed to, For 
that purpose he sent for Sir Christopher Wren, his Ma- 
jesty’s Surveyor and myself, and ordered Sir Christopher 
to take care to have the said Ground measured, and a 
Platform taken of it, and that the Writings and Deeds be 
prepared to pass the Great Seal.” 

The obvious meaning of “platform” is here a 
draught or ground plan, What could be more na- 
tural than that the draught or plan of action ofa 
knot of politicians should be called a “ platform”? 
In these instant days we hear of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer preparing a “sketch” of his “budget,” 
which expression is to me a hundred times more 
incongruous than the “ platform.” 

Grant that English politicians had their “ plat- 
form” or scheme of action, the transplantation of 
the word into American politics is easy of concep- 
tion; but in process of time, as spouting from 
wooden stages grew into an “institution” in 
America, the original bearing of “ platform ” be- 
came obscured, and was at last accepted as typical 
of the boards on which the spouters stood. I 
admit this to be a very roundabout way of reason- 
ing, but what is the study of philology itself but a 
concentric of that outer circle, whose circumfer- 
ence is that of the history of the world? 

GrorGce AuGusTUS SALA. 


BYRON’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


The following is an authentic anecdote of the 
early school-life of Lord Byron, not hitherto pub- 


lished. 


* Louis Blanc’s narrative of the “Terreur Blanche” in 
his recently publishe d volume of the History of the French 
Revolution may be read as a salutary corrective. I don't 
pin my faith to either historian; but it is curious to re- 
mark that the Abbé Barruel accuses the Jacobins of hav- 
ing young girls flogged avec des nerfs de bauf, and that 
with these same nerfs de beuf Louis Blanc accuses the 
Royalists of having flagellated the daughters of the 
people, 
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He entered the Grammar School at Aberdeen 
in the year 1794, and it was the custom to pass 
from the forenoon class at twelve to the writing 
school through the city churchyard. In the com- 
pany of his two favourite companions, supported 
on each side by an arm, on the 5th of February, 
1795, while in the churchyard, a furious hurricane 
jn an instant, without the slightest warning, as- 
sailed the trio, dashing them to the ground, and 
blinding them with sleet and hail. ‘Two of the 
party contrived to scramble to the writing school, 
a distance, perhaps, of two or three hundred yards, 
concluding, of course, that he also had escaped 
into the same retreat, and found their way to their 
homes under the protection of the family servants 
despatched for their safe escort. 

In the evening of that dreadful day Mrs. Byron's 
servant arrived at the house of the parents of one 
of bis companions, where he was in the habit of 


spending an evening occasionally, inquiring if 


master George was there, as he had not returned 
home since he went to school in the morning. Not 
finding him there it was surmised that he might 
have gone home with the other companion, and on 
not finding him there also, the servant returned 
to the former house in the greatest alarm, anxious 
to learn when they last saw him. She was in- 
formed of the calamitous occurrence in the church- 
yard; and his companion then thinking it possible 
that he might have sought a retreat under one of 
the large gravestones, urged her at once to pro- 
cure the assistance of the sexton, with a lantern, 
and to search for the dear boy, who, to their joy, 
they discovered, surrounded with snow, still in 
life. 

In the year 1825, after the death of George 
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that the first twenty-four guards, to whom the 
first Gendarme of France being added, made up 
the number of twenty-five, were commonly called 
“ Gards de Manche”—Sleeve Guards; and were 
all Scots by nation. Thus, in the time of James 
VI., 1599, it appeared in answer to his and the 
Queen-mother (Mary’s) remonstrances against 
the admission.of any but Scottish gentlemen, 
sprung of good families, that “three-fourths of 
the Yeomen, as well of the body as of the sleeve, 
were still Scots.” Suotto Macpurr. 
Proposep Cession oF GrpRALTAR TO SPAIn.— 
“ The Spaniard roars for his old rib; 
But Elliot padlocks Donna Gib, 
And swears he ne’er shall kiss her; 
Yet, as she only swells our debts, 
Since Twitcher showed her naked streights, 
Some think we scarce should miss her!” 
N. F. H. for Wit, vol. iv. p. 235. 
The following is from the Annual Register for 
1783, p. 140: — 
“In the House of Commons a young member, sup- 


| posed on this occasion to be in the confidence of the admi- 


Lord Byron, the writer of this, one of his school | 
companions, when in India, received a letter from | 


the biographer (T. Moore), inquiring if he could 


furnish him with any incidents or anecdotes of 


Lord Byron's early school-life, but being unable 
to write at the time, he (Dr. C.) transmitted the 


letter to the other school companion (Mr. Young), | 


then a Major in the Upper Provinces, asking him 
to reply, and especially reminding him of the 
churchyard catastrophe ; but it would appear that 
this was never communicated to Mr. Moore, as 
the same never appeared in the latter's life of the 


poet. V.C. 


filinar Aotes. 


“Bopy anp Sreeves.”—Since you are so much 
bent on the explication of current phrases, I 
think I ought to send you what I have just stum- 
bled on in looking up the privileges of the Scots in 
France, as the probable origin* of the above ex- 
pression. It was primarily applicable to the 
Scots Body Guard in France: for it would seem 


nistration, made some pointed allusions to the cession of 
Gibraltar; with a view, it was imagined, of discovering 
in what manner such a measure would be received by 
the House. The alarm and dissatisfaction which this 
information spread, was very considerable ; and, as it was 
generally believed that the Minister was at this time 
treating with the Court of Spain for the exchange of 
that important fortress, it is probable that he was de- 
terred from his purpose by the declaration of several 
members of great weight in the House, that they con- 
sidered it as a possession almost invaluable to this 
country.” 

At a still earlier period, it was believed that 
the ministers of George I. wished to restore Gib- 
raltar to Spain; but were deterred by the un- 
popularity which they knew would attend on such 
a proposal (Scots Magazine). 

The discussion has lately been renewed by 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who argues for the 
voluntary cession of Gibraltar, on the ground of 
its expense, of its uselessness to England, and of 
its being a continual irritating sore to Spain. 
Whatever may be the force of this reasoning, it is 


| certain that no minister could, under present cir- 


cumstances, venture to bring such a proposal 
before Parliament. Ww. D. 


Cuar.otte Suorter, Lapy Conway.—In the 
Hertford pedigree, published annually by Sir 
Bernard Burke in his Peerage, a mistake is per- 
petuated which may be fitly corrected in the 


| pages of “N. & Q.” Charlotte Shorter, who was 





the third wife of the first Lord Conway, is stated 
to have been the daughter of Sir John Shorter, 
who was Lord Mayor of London in 1688. This 
is not the fact. Lady Conway was the grand- 
daughter of Sir John Shorter ; having been one 
of the two daughters of John Shorter of Bybrook, 
in the county of Kent, Esq., son of the Lord 
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Mayor, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Erasmus 
Philipps, Bart., of Picton Castle, in the county of 
Pembroke. Lady Conway’s sister was Katherine, 
wife of Sir Robert Walpole. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shorter died on the 27th of July, 1728, as will 
appear by the following extract :— 

«“ My Aunt Shorter, elder y" my Father, died in Lon- 
don, July 27", 1728. She was taken ill of a Fever and 
Ague on the 23™.” — MS. Diary of Sir Erasmus Philipps, 
Bart. 

Jonn Pavin Paiurs. 

Haverfordwest. 


A Burnevat Dertvation.—Strolling last sum- 
mer along the Dyke of Ostend, I met a fellow- 
student, a Trinity man of high repute in the 
litere humaniores. After the customary notices 
of that magnificent work, he became very erudite 
on its etymology, which, as he said, was based in 
the depths of classical antiquity : — 

. — 


Hréouery Be Oedly nya Tépas’ al’Tap OY Tui 
AEI=E, xal hy 


Teuwwew. «4 «© « 


oye wéAayos uéecor eis Ev Bola 


Well, said I, here we have the dyke, and the 
sea, and as pretty a breakwater as one could de- 
sire: but Lexicon Sam (who, by the way, ortho- 
graphises it dike) derives it more simply from 
“ dic, Saxon, dyk, Erse.” Sir, replied the scholar, 
when Lexicon Sam found an etymon to his hand, 
he seldom troubled himself with pursuing it ad 
ra‘lices. <A little more diligence would have found 
his dic and dyk in delxvyu, as I have just shown 
you from the Odyssey; and which, curiously 
enough, is fortified by its Latin term, Ostendo: 
thus, between Homer and Virgil, you have the 
dyke and the town in the same word. 

Why did I not think of this the other day, said 
I, when I was getting squeamish on board the 
Emerald, and the steward sung out, “ Hold hard, 
sir, yonder is Ostend;” and I faintly answered, 
Quodcunque Ostendis mihi sic ? Looking up for 
acceptance of my “ witty quotation” (which surely 
deserves a place in “ N. & Q.”), I missed my com- 
panion: he had indignantly disappeared, 

Inam Forrt. 


Remote Trapitions taHrovucn rew Links. — 
In the Life of Baron Alderson, by his son Charles 
Alderson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, 
writing from Appleby, February 19, 1833, the 
Baron says (p. 58) : — 

“TI saw a tombstone in the churchyard here, the re- 
cord of three persons of the name of Hall. The grand- 
father died in 1716, aged 109, and the father aged 86; and 
the son died in 1821, aged 106. So that the father had 
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seen a man (his father) who saw James I.; and also a | 


” 


A, 


man (his son) who saw me, or might have done so. 


Wimpote Street. — Dr. Brown, in his Hore 
Subsecive, tells us in a note to his very interest- 
ing paper on the late Arthur Hallam, that the 
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” 


“long unlovely street,” in which Tennyson‘\in Jp 
Memoriam represents himself as standing at q 
door, waiting for the pressure of his friend's hand, 
was Wimpole Street, in which the Hallams lived, 
The “long, unlovely” this street 
must be familiar to all Londoners. There is an 
anecdote of Sydney Smith, which I have never 
seen in print, and which may not be authentic, 
connected with this street. It is certainly cha- 
racteristic. According to the version I haye 
heard, the Canon was in his last illness, and 
moralising upon the instability of earthly things, 
observed; “Ah! there’s an end to all things— 
except,” he added, correcting himself, “ except 
Wimpole Street!” If the story is new, it is 
perhaps worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” Can 
any of your correspondents, give me authority for 
it, if it is true. ALFRED AINGER, 
Alrewas. 


character of 


Queries, 


Bacon Querirs.— 1. In Bacon’s Essay “ Of 
Prophecie,” the following is quoted : — 
“ There shall be seene upon a day, 
Jetweene the Baugh and the May, 
The Blacke Fleet of Norway, &c.” 

It has been suggested to me that by the 
“Baugh” is meant the Bass Rock, and by the 
“ May,” the Isle of May in the Frith of Forth. 
The two are associated in “ ‘the Complaynt” of 
Sir David Lyndsay (Works, i. p. 277, ed. Chal- 
mers) : — 

* Quhen the Bas, and the Isle of May, 
Beis set upon the Mont Sinay.” 
3ut I should be glad to know if there is any 
authority for such a conjecture, which in itself is 
reasonable. Had “ Bas” at any time a French 
pronunciation, through which it might be written 
Baugh ? or was this another name for the rock? 

2. What was the earliest date at which the fol- 
lowing prophecy of Nostrodamus appeared ? It is 
applied to Henry II. of France, who died of a 
wound received in a tournament in 1559. The 
following is the thirty-fifth quatrain of the first 
century of “ Les Propheties,” as it appears in the 
edition of 1568 : — 

“ Le Lion ieune le vieux surmontera, 
En champ bellique par singulier duelle, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux luy creuera, 
Deux classes vue, puis mourir mort cruelle.” 

For “ classes” in the last line the later edition 
of Garancieres has “ plaies.”. Do these lines 
appear in the edition of 1555 ? 

W. Arpis Wricat. 

Cambridge. 

MSS. or Bisnor Barxrs. — About seven years 
ago I saw in a shop in Fleet Street a collection of 


a4 


MS. letters of the late highly esteemed Bishop 








— 
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Baines, on the question of Anglican Ordinations. | 
Some of them were addressed “My dear Sir 
Harry,” and, if [am not mistaken, there were also 
transcripts of certain documents connected with 
Courayer’s work on English Orders, which had 
once belonged to Mr. Charles Butler of Lincoln's 
Inn. Would the present owner dispose of them, 
or permit the undersigned to have a copy of them ? 
Freperick Georce Les, F.S.A. 
Fountain Hall, Aberdeen, N. B. 


Bartiet. — Will any one describe the arms of | 
Thomas Bartlet, who died in 1489, a monument to 
whom, and to his wife Elizabeth was afterwards 
erected in the church at Billinghurst, Sussex ? 
Information as to his ancestors and descendants is 
also required, E. W. B. 


Matuew Bartow. —I shall be much obliged | 
by any information respecting this person, who 
was in April, 1662, of All Hallows, Bread Street, | 
London. In particular, I should be glad of a 
reference to his will. ' SB 

Clifton. 


Antique Bata.— Pinkerton, in his Essay on 
Medals, 1719 (i. 10), makes the following state- 
ment in alluding to Thomas, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, Earl Marshal of England, “well known 
by the Arundelian Tables, and other monuments 
of antiquity which he imported into the island 
from Greece and Italy” : — 

“In the cellar of a house in Norfolk Street, in the 
Strand, is a fine antique bath, formerly belonging to this 
Earl of Arundel, whose house and gardens were adjacent. 
It is a pity it is not more known and taken care of.” 

Query, Is anything known of this bath? Is it 
still in Norfolk Street ? A. W. M. 


Lorp Criype’s Reecutations.— During the 
sepoy mutiny, Lord Clyde issued regulations for 
the preservation of the health of the English 
troops. Where can they be found ? W. J. 


Cuear Foop ror tue Poor.—A few years ago 
amoney prize was offered by a lady of title for 
the best receipts for cheap and wholesome food 
for the poor, but I never heard the result. If 
successful, a knowledge of such receipts would 
now be of the greatest importance to those who, 
like myself, are resident amongst the distressed 
operatives of Lancashire, and I shall be truly 
thankful to any reader of “N. & Q.” who can 
direct me to such information. As the prize was 
amost liberal one, it could not fail to produce 
some important suggestions. M. D. 


Rosert Dyson. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where I can meet with 

“The last dying Words, Speech, and Confession of 
Robert Dyson (of Bawtry), who was executed at Ty- 
burn, near York, on Wednesday, Aug. 30, 1797, for em- 





bezzling one Bank of England bill, &c., and destroying a 
letter in which the said bill was inclosed.” ‘ 


C. J. D. Increpew. 
North Allerton. 


Epwarp tur Brack Prince. — Canon Stan- 
ley, in his interesting work, Historic Memorials of 
Canterbury, asserts that this renowned hero died 
at Westminster: “Day by day his strength ebbed 
away, and he never again moved from the Palace 
at Westminster,” p. 129. 

How can this be reconciled with the poetical 
account by Sir Walter Scott of the death of the 
Black Prince, given in Rob Roy : — 

“Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And England’s distant cliffs astounding, 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britain’s hope, and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 
In Bourdeauz dying lay: 
“*Raise my faint head, my Squires,’ he said, 
‘And let the casement be display’d, 
That I may see once more 
The splendour of the setting san 
Gleam on thy mirror’d wave, Garonne, 
And Blaye’s empurpled shore.’ ” 


Your readers will of course recollect the severe 
criticism passed on this effusion of Mr. Frank 
Osbaldistone by his father. OXontEnsis. 


Eeyrt1an Inscriptions. — In Schiller’s Essay 
on the Legation of Moses, first printed in the 10th 
part of the Thalia, I find the following state- 
ments : — 

1. That on a pyramid at Sais this inscription 
was found: “Ich bin alles, was ist, was war, und 
was seyn wird; kein sterblicher Mensch hat 
meinen Schleyer aufgehoben.” 

2. That under an ancient statue of Isis, these 
words were to be read: “ Ich bin was da ist.” 

Schiller does not give any references. I am 
consequently not able to verify the statements. 
Can any of your correspondents give me any infor- 
mation on the subject? I would beg particularly 
to inquire in what language, and in what charac- 
ters the supposed inscriptions were written. 

MELETES. 


Joun Gitprx.— In a recently printed volume, 
entitled, Colliers’ Water, Croydon (12mo, 1862), 
which the emblems on the title-page seem to 
assign to some city author, I find it stated that the 
farm of Colliers’ Water, which is the chief subject 
of the book, was at one time, “in the possession of 
the renowned John Gilpin and his good dame, 
whose journey to Edmonton the poet Cowper has 
immortalised in verse. This good citizen sprang,” 
it is farther affirmed, “from a noble ancestry, as 
recorded in English history.” A biography is 
then given of Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of the 
North, after which the writer proceeds thus, at 
p. 49: — 
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“George Gilpin, the brother of Bernard Gilpin, was | 


likewise a clergyman, and had a large family: his eldest 
son lived at Cheam, in Surrey. From this branch we 
trace the lineage to John Gilpin, citizen of London. His 
parents lived in Westmoreland, and he was sent to Lon- 
don to learn the business of draper, and was apprenticed 
in Fleet Street; married, and commenced business in 
Newgate Street, where he must have lived forty years or 
more, very near to Christ’s Hospital. He was very suc- 
cessful, and bought an estate in Kent, and the old Colliers’ 
Water Farm, in Surrey. At his death, in 1750, he leaves 
his property to his two daughters, who were married, his 
only son having died young. Thus we see that the poet 
Cowper had some knowledge of his friend of London’s 
great city, though perhaps he might have been very im- 
perfectly informed as to his lineage, of which Mr. Gilpin 
was very justly proud.” 

In addition to these particulars, it has been 
stated in a newspaper, that Mr. Bennington, the 
present occupier of Colliers’ Water, and in whose 
family it has been for many years, has in his pos- 
session several deeds of the Gilpin family. There 
is so much fiction mixed up with fact in the little 
volume alluded to, that one is inclined to ask to 
which of these regions the assertions respecting 
John Gilpin belong. If to the latter, it would be 
very agreeable if the writer of Colliers’ Water, be 
he whom he may, would link his name with that 
of Cowper, by communicating the evidence of his 
assertions to your pages. I. Be. 


Herress’ Son. — Can you tell me whether the 
son ofan heiress is entitled to quarter his mother's 
arms in her lifetime ? ee A 


Lecrann’s Psatms or Davip.— Can any of 
the contributors of “N.& Q.” give any account 
of aversion of the Psalms of David, which first 
appeared in 1740? ‘The title as follows :— 

“The Psalms of David in Metre. Collected out of the 
principal versions now in use. To which are added 
Hymns} particularly designed for the Lord’s Supper. 
Dublin: printed by S(arah) Powell for Abraham Brad- 
ley, at the Two Bibles in Dame’s Street, over against Syca- 
more Alley, M.pccxL.” 12mo, pp. 362, and 10 pages of 
Tunes, 

A copy that the writer has seen was lettered on 
the back, “ Legrand’s Psalms.” The collection 
was again reprinted at Belfast in 1776. Several 
of the versions are by the editor, and to the 
others the names of the versifiers are given. 

Dantex Sepewick. 


Lovetace oF Quimpennam. — Where can a 
copy of the pedigree of Lovelace of Quiddenham 
Hall, Norfolk, be seen ? L. Q. 


“Tue otp oAKEN Bucket,” &c.— Will some 
one inform me where I can find a poem (I believe 
by an American author), the burden of each verse 
of which is : — 

“ The old oaken bucket, the moss-covered bucket, 

That hangs by the well ”? 
A, AL, 
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Oratortos.—Who are authors of the libretto of 
1. Israel Restored, by Bexfield, performed at Nor. 
wich about 1850? 2. Ruth, by Forbes, performed 
in London 1857 ? R. Inaus, 


Recorp Pustications.—In the year 1853, lists 
of the probates and administrations granted in the 
different dioceses were printed and supplied to 
the diocesan registrars, and I believe to a fey 
other public officers. I wish to know how copies 
of these lists can be obtained. I have inquired at 
the office of the Queen's Printer, and other places, 
for information, in vain. F. Fitz-Heyny, 


Royat Stanparp.— What is the rule with 
respect to the use of the Royal Standard? | 
mean by Joyal Standard a flag on which are de- 
picted the arms of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, I was under the impression 
that this flag was only hoisted on fortresses or ships 
when the sovereign was present in person, but, 
being detained by the late gales in the Island of 
Guernsey, I was surprised to see it, on the anni- 
versary of the Prince of Wales's birthday, flying 
over Castle Cornet and Fort George. It appeared 
to attract attention asa novelty, but I presume 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey would 





| scarcely have given directions for it to be hoisted, 


or have allowed it to remain flying during the 
whole of the day, unless the use of it on such an 
occasion had been according to rule. Tovrist. 


Dean Swirt: Macky’s “ Memorrs.”—Can you 
inform me whether there has been any notice 
taken of certain MS. marginal notes made by 
Dean Swift, in a copy of Macky'’s Memoirs, Lon- 
don, 1733? Ihad an indistinct idea that these 
appeared in “N. & Q.”; but if so, I cannot now 
find them. Or, have they been noticed else- 
where ?* 

The following notices occur on a fly-leaf of a 


| copy of Macky’s Memoirs in my possession, in the 





exquisite left-hand writing of Bishop Jebb: — 


“ The following MS. information is copied from the 
original in Mr. Thorp’s own handwriting, in a copy of 
Macky’s Memoirs, which was purchased at the sale of 
the late Mr. Charles Butler’s books by Mr. Cochran, 
Bookseller; and by his kindness put into my hands, 
that all the notes might be transcribed by me. 

“ Joun (JEBB), Bp. of Limerick. 

“ East Hill, Wandsworth, 

Feb. 16, 1833.” 

“The gift of Robert Thorp, Esq., to Doctor Will™ 
King, Principal of St. Mary Hall; as a token of respect 
and esteem, as well as acknowledgement for the many 
favours conferred by Doct King on Mr. Thorp during his 
residence at Oxford: and which is only rendered of any 
value, as it may recal to Dt King’s mind the many 
agreeable hours he had spent with that great genius the 
tev’ Doct? Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, in 


* The Dean’s notes are printed in the Supplement to 
Swift's Works, edit. 1779, vol. iii. pp. 348—350.—Eb. | 
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Ireland, author of the several observations and remarks 
contained in these trifling memoirs. 
* Oxford, April y* 10%, 1759.” 
« The following note is added, in another hand. 


“J. L. 


“¢Mr. King added the MS. notes, in his own hand, 


from Swift.’ 

“Not so: the handwriting of the above memorandum, 
and of the notes, is the same; and that, manifestly, the 
handwriting of the donor, Mr. Thorp. How he had ac- 
cess to Swift’s autograph, or whether he had access to it 
fat] all, does not appear. But there cannot be a doubt 
that the notes are the genuine production of Swift. 
They are exactly in the manner of those on Bishop Bur- 
net’s Own Zime, published by Dr. Routh; betraying, 
throughout, the same sarcastic severity and the same 
unhappy temper. * 





“JL.” 
The above-mentioned notes of Swift are all in- 

serted in the margin of the book, in Bishop Jebb's 

handwriting. J. Jeps. 

Peterstow Rectory. 

Tayror THE PxLatonist. — I understand that a 
privately printed work was issued in 1831, called, 
A brief Notice of Thomas Taylor, the celebrated 
Platonist, with a complete List of his published 
Works, by J. J. W. 8vo, pp. 16. I cannot find 
this book in the British Museum. If any reader 
of “N. & Q.” can tell me where a copy may be 
seen, or, still better, lend me one for two or three 
days, he will confer a great favour. 

Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 


Tennyson.—Can any one give me the reference 
to the Laureate’s famous couplet to something 
like this effect : — 

“ Sayings, five-words long, 
That sparkle on the forefinger of old 7 


a9 
ime ”? 


STUDENT. 


Trity Cotrecr, Dustin: irs CENTENARY.— 
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character gives occasion for doubt as to the accu- 
racy of such statement. I should feel obliged to 
any correspondent who can elucidate this subject 
by giving some particulars of the nature of the 
commemoration ceremonies, which were probably 
not confined to the performance of the Ode; and 


| especially if it can be ascertained where, how, and 


by whom the Ode was performed, and whether the 
composer went over to Dublin to superintend the 
production of his work ? W. H. Husk. 

Wetsu Cuar-Booxs,—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find an account of Chap- 
Books or Garlands of Local Songs in the Welsh 
Language, or any auctioneers’ catalogues in which 
they have occurred for same? I purchased, a 
few weeks since, nine; each consists of eight pages 
with woodcuts on title, and date about 1760. 

Joun PEARsoN. 

Millbank Row, Westminster. 

Witprire. —Can any of your many readers 
tell what natural phenomenon is meant by the 
wildfire, of which we read in the old law books ?— 

“ Si parte del terre en leas soit ure ove Wild fire, uncore 


| ceo ne faira ascun apportionment [of the rent]; car le 


In 1694 Nahum ‘Tate wrote, and Henry Purcell | 


set to music, an Ode commemorating the cente- 
nary of the foundation of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The words of this Ode were printed in the Gentle- 
man's Journal for January and February, 1694, 


where it is described as “ An Ode upon the 9th of 


January, 1694, the anniversary of the University 
of Dublin, being one hundred years since their 
foundation by Queen Elizabeth.” No allusion is 
made to its performance, the writer merely adding 
that “Mr. Tate, who was desired to make it, has 
given Mr. Purcell an opportunity, by the easiness 
of the words, to set them to music with his usual 
success.” The score of the music was printed by 
Goodison in his collection of Purcell’s pieces, with 
the title of “Commemoration Ode, performed at 
Christ Church, in Dublin, Jan. 9, 1693.” Manu- 
script scores of earlier date are extant, in which 
the same statement as to the place of performance 
ismade. But the Ode being of a purely secular 





“* On consideration, more frequently abusive than 
sarcastic,” 


terre remain nient obstant, et ne poet estre issint consume, 
mes ascun benefit poet estre Sait de ceo.”’—Rolle’s Abr. 236 
(C.), pl. 3, referring to Dyer’s Reports 35 Hen. VIII. 56. 
It appears to be spoken of even by Rolle, who 
lived in the former part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as something which, if not very common, 
was at all events sufficiently known to require 
no explanation; and the extent of the mischief is 
also alluded to in the words which contain the 
reason of the decision. Davip Gam. 


Mucerics mith Answers. 
Currew. — On the 30th of July, 1862, I went 
over Exeter Cathedral; the nave, minstrels’ gal- 
lery, choir, organ-loft, north tower, to the great 


| bell and Jeads, and then again descended into the 


building. It was approaching eight o'clock in 
the evening (still daylight), when a man, whose 
office it was, came into the north transept to toll 
the curfew. The north tower contains the Peter 
bell only. The peal of ten bells are suspended in 
the south tower. ‘The great bell is not rung; the 
clock strikes upon it, and it is tolled by hand by 
means of a rope which descends from the hammer 
(an egg-shaped mass of iron as big as a child’s 
head) down to the floor. To perform the opera- 
tion, it is necessary to pull the rope to raise the 
hammer, and then let it go, when the weight of 
the iron brings it down upon the bell ; but it im- 


mediately flies back an inch by the action of a 


spring placed under it for the purpose, so that the 
vibration of the bell is not impeded. I had never 
tolled the curfew, and I thought this was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost. Thinking of William the 
Conqueror, I went over and took the rope in my 
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hand, and then did as I was bid. 
thirty-one strokes, not rapidly, for it was not 
easy to strike quick with that hammer; then I 
was directed to wait for about ten seconds, and 
then I struck eight strokes more. This over, I 
asked for an explanation. The man called the 
operation “tolling the curfew,” but what curfew 
meant he could not explain. It was an old cus- 
tom in Exeter; but beyond that he was lost. I 
elicited a vague and uncertain sort of explanation, 
that the first thirty-one strokes referred to the 
days in the month, and the following eight to the 
time of day. So much for my Note. My Query 
would solicit account of curfew in this 
country, whether it was not abolished by one of 
William’s immediate successors, how it came to 
be revived, and especially to inquire in what 
parishes this old feudal custom is still kept up. 

P. Hutcuinson. 
h there is no evidence to show that the 
iw originated with the Norman Conqueror, 


some 


[ Althou 
couvre-feu 
yet it appears certain that in the year 1068 he ordained 
that all people should put out their fires and lights at the 
eight o'clock bell, and go to bed. This law was rigidly 
observed during his own reign, and that of his successor. 
In 1103, Henry I. repealed or modified the enactment of 
his father, and restored the use of lamps at court after 
the ringing of thecurfew-bell. But although the couvre- 
feu law was abrogated by Henry L., yet the custom of 


ringing the bell at eight o’clock long continued (Knight's 
Life of Dean Colet, p. 6), and is not only mentioned in 
several old documents, but even to the present time in 


London as well as in some parts of the country — 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 
For the places where the bell is still tolled, we must 
refer our correspondent to the General Index to our First 
Series (art. “Curfew ”’), in which a reference is made to 
articles specifying the churches where the cus- 
tinued. Consult also an interesting paper on 
Bell in The Journal of the British Archeolo- 
ciation, No, xiv. p- 13 i. | 


fourteen 





tom is ¢ 
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Tus Lorp Mayor or Lonpon’s DiAmonp 
Scerrre, nrc. — It is a general idea that at the 
the demise of the sovereign the Lord Mayor of 
London is king ad interim till the Privy Council 
receive notice. Has the diamond sceptre, which 
was mentioned last year at the inauguration of 
the Lord Mayor of Loxdon, any connection with 
this circumstance ? Mention was made lately of 
a sceptre of the Lord Mayor’s as follows : — 

“The sceptre is the emblem of the jurisdiction exer- 
cised in the city of London by its chief magistrate, and 
as such has been tendered to the sovereign along with the 
keys on the occasion of a royal visit to the east of Tem- 
ple Bar. On being entrusted to Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridges some years since for needful repairs, the crown 
was found by those gentlemen to be made out of an alloy 
not used in art manufacture since the Conquest. The 
fleurs-de-lis which ornamented the crown were added 
about the time when the Plantagenet kings first set up 
their claim to the throne of France, perhaps in the time 
of Richard IL.” 

Is this the diamond sceptre before mentioned ? 
From a representation, it has evidently jewels 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


First, I struck | 
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set in it, or the places where they have been 
set. “There is also a black sword.” This js 
borne before his lordship on the 50th January, 
and 2nd September in each year, as a memento of 
the death of King Charles L, “and of the com. 
mencement and termination of the Great Fire of 
London.” When was this sword made? Pro. 
bably in the reign of King Charles II. 
L. M. L. 

[ The dignity and power of the Lord Mayor of London 
is great. Ile is the representative of royalty in the civil 
government of the city, and is always summoned to the 
council on the accession of a new sovereign. By virtue of 
his authority, as chief magistrate, he takes precedence of 
all other subjects within his jurisdiction. This precedence 
was successfully asserted and established during the 
mayoralty of Sir James Shaw at the funeral of Lord 
Nelson in 1806, when, on its arrival at Temple Bar, the 
Lord Mayor took precedence of the Prince of Wales and 
the Dukes of York and Clarence. The emblem of his 
authority, the Mace (sometimes called a Sceptre) is pre- 
served in the Chamberlain’s Office. The staff, about 
eighteen inches in length, is composed of crystal, cut and 
channeled, and alternated with bands of gold, in which 
the channeling is continued. ‘The channeling of the 
crystal is filled with thin fillets of gold; and the golden 
divisions are decorated at intervals with eight strings of 
large seed-pearls. The coronet is compose of four 
crosses and four fleurs-de-lis, and decorated with three 
rubies and three sapphires, besides six very large seed- 
pearls, and other pearls arranged in groups. There is 
no record of the time when this Curious relic was ori- 
ginally made; but in its present shape it has been as- 
signed to the early part of the fifteenth century. In the 
ceremonials of the various coronations the Lord Mayor is 
always described as “ bearing the Mace.” For these his- 
torical notices of the Mace we are indebted to an interest- 
ing article in the first volume of The Transactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, p. 355, 
where also is given an engraving of it. There are four 
swords belonging to the city, which were formerly carried 
on stated occasions, The black, used on Good Friday, 
30th January, the Fire of London, and all Fast days, when 
his Lordship ought to go to St. Paul’s. It is still pre- 
served at the Mansion House, but has not been used in 
any pageant for many years. The common sword, to go 
to the sessions, courts of aldermen, common council, &. 
The Sunday sword, and the Pearl sword, which used to 
be but seldom carried, but is now exhibited on all occa- 
sions. } 


Mortans. — 

Psalm Ixviii. 31 (Prayer Book translation): “Then 
shall the princes come out of Egypt: the Morians’ land 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 

Psalm Ixxx. 4. “ Behold ye the Philistines also: and 
they of Tyre, with the Morians; lo, there was he born.” 


This is the translation of the great Bible of 
1541, the word “ Morians” being spelt in the first 
instance Moryans, and in the latter Morians, as tt 
appears now; and the Morians’ land expresses 
Ethiopia, or the Land of Cush, as it is in the He- 
brew. The Bishops’ Bible by Jugge, 1568, reads 
Ethiopia. 

I am at a loss for the history of the word Mo- 
rians, which seems to express Moors, or dark men, 
but where else does it appear? The change of 
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the word in the Bishops’ Bible would appear to 
imply that it was hardly understood even at that 
time. Can any of your learned correspondents 
enlighten me ? W. 
‘We are inclined to think that the word Morians, as 
my 1 in the two passages cited by our correspondent, 
must be traced to the medieval Mauriana, which was 
the name of an episcopal city of that part of Mauritania 
which is now Algiers. There was also an African mar- 
tyr, 8S. Maurianus, called also 8. Publius. 
“Although Morians may have been used as an equiva- 
lent to“ Moors,” it seems desirable to bear in mind that 
he latter term formerly applied to blacks or negroes, 


heagh now used in another sense. Of this meaning of 





the word Moor we still have a trace in blackamoor. ‘The 
“Moor of Venice” also is understood by some to have 
been a negro, not what we now call a Moor; and a care- 


ful reader of the play will detect many things which tend 
tostrengthen that conclusion. We offer these remarks, 
because it seems to have been in a similar sense that the 
tem Morians’ land was used for “Cush” or “ Ethio- 








Sm Wa. Monson. — Some writers, on subjects 
more or less historical relating to Devonshire, ob- 
serve that when Edward ILI. projected an invasion 
‘rance, he required from Sidmouth (amongst 
places) a contribution to his forces of three 
ships, and sixty-two mariners. These writers, as 
their authority for the assertion, refer to Sir Wil- 
liam Monson’s Naval Tracts. For historical pur- 
poses I have wished to verify this point. Some 
“ars azo I tried to find a copy of these old tracts 
in the British Museum, but failed. Can any one 
kindly inform me whether they are in existence, 
and whet they are get-at-able? Excuse this 
expressive compound word. P. Hurcnison. 

[Sir r Willi um Monson’s Naval Tracts are printed in 

hurchill’s Collection of Voyages, 1704, vol. iii. pp. 155-560, 
and are easilv come-at-able in the Reading- room of the 
British Museum, press-mark 2058 d. “They are very 
litle known, or noticed,” says James Pettit An dre Ws, 
Mj wy, arison of the ir merits.” ( Anecdotes, p. 30.) Con- 


sult also “ N. Q.” 224 S. xi. 101.] 
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GEORGE ee — The following inscription I 
have just copied from a penny ground smooth : — 

“Speak of me as you find. George Smith, Cast to Death, 
May 12, 1831.” On the reverse, “When this you see, o 
Think of me, and Bear me In your mind, Let all the 
world say what They will.” 





Perhaps you may be able to give me some in- 
formation respecting this George Smith. What 
gave rise to the expression, “ cast to death a si 

[George Smith was indicted before the first Middlesex 
jury on May 12, 1831, for stealing, on the 29th of April, at 
St. Andrew, Holborn, a mare valued 151, the property of 
Charles Harrington Twight. Found guilty: 
Death; but we do not find that he was hanged.— 
for death, is to condemn, or to give a verdict of 
In one of King James’s a 


sentence, 
To cast 
guilty. 
pothegms it is said, that “a jury 


7 


may cast upon evidence.’ 

Sanctuary. — Where can I find a history of 
Sanctuary, from the earliest to the latest period 
of the existence of the privilege ? E. 
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[ Historical notices of the privileg re of sanctuary will 
be found in Kempe’s Church of St. Murtin-le- Grand ; 
Tomlins’s Law Dictionary, ed, 1835; Reeve’s Hist. of 
the English Law; Comyn’s Digest, art. “ Abjuration;” 
t Blackstone’s Commentaries; Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
ed, 1853, iii, 302, and Supplemer Notes; and any 
Cyclopedia, except the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ‘The privilege of sanctuary was taken from 
churchyards, as well as from all other places, in 1623, by 
the 21 Jac. I. c. 28, which provides: “That no sanc- 
tuary, or privilege of sanctuary, shall be hereafter ad- 
mitted or allowed in any case 7)" 








Replies. 
ST. CECILIA, THE PATRONESS OF MUSIC, 
(3"@ S, ii. 370.) 


To point out about what period St. Cecily be- 
came regarded as the patroness of music, I take 
to be as hopeless a task, and I may add one as 
unprofitable, as to undertake to decide a similar 
question of patronage for many other saints. 
There seems, however, to be a special object in 
the inquiry with respect to St. Cecily; which is to 
ascertain why she has been chosen patroness of 
music, if there be really no allusion to her being 
musical in her Acts. Dr. Milner’s authority is of 
no small weight, and he declares that in her an- 
cient Acts there is no mention of her playing 
music herself; but only that while music was 
playing, in the festivities on the day of her nup- 
tials, she was singing in her heart to the Lord her 
earnest wish to be preserved in her purity: 
“ Cantantibus organis, Cecilia in corde suo de- 
cantabat, Fiat, Denine , cor meum immaculatum.” 
And Dr. Milner contends that her patronage of 
music is wholly grounded on a misinterpretation 
of this passage. 

The German work of A. v. M., Die 
der Heiligen, takes precisely the same view. 
is his explanation, speaking of St. Cecily : — 

“ War dem Heiden Valerian verlobt. Wollte aber 
Jungfrau bleiben, und betete deshalb am Hochzeitstage 
nur um giuttliche Hiilfe, nicht achtend auf die Feier- 
kliinge der hochzeitlichen Musik. (Cuntantibus organis, 
illa im corde suo soli Domino decantabat. ) Von diesem 
missverstandenen Ausdrucke, ‘ organa, musikalische In- 
strumente, ist Sie von den Malern zur Heiligen der Mu- 
sik gemacht. Die Orgel ist aber weit spiiter erfunden.” 

The Acts of St. Cecily are generally considered, 
as the judicious Alban Butler s says, “of very small 
authority.” Fleury also, when relating the dis- 
covery of the body of St. Cecily by Pope Paschal, 
in 820, and its translation into her church at 
Rome, observes that her Acts appear to be indeed 
more ancient than the period of that translation, 
but not sufficiently so to be quite worthy of be- 
lief: “ mais non pas assez pour y donner une 
entiére eréance.” (Hist. Eccles. lib. xlvi. § 41.) He 
notices, however, that the Acts were believed at 
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that time, since Pope Paschal had one of the 
precious hangings, with which he adorned her 


church, wrought with a representation of the | 
angel crowning SS. Cecily, Valerian, and Tibur- | 


tius, with wreaths, as described in the Acts. 

The Acts of St. Cecily were compiled by Si- 
meon Metaphrastes in the tenth century. The 
general character of his compilations is well 
known: — 

“Tl ne se contenta pas de rassembler les vies originales ; 
il en changea le style et les refit pour la plupart, les 
trouvant trop simples et trop éloignées du goft de son 
sitcle, qui n’étoit pas celui du vrai et du naturel, mais du 
brillant et du merveilleux. 
des martyrs, il ne les donne pas dans leur premiere sim- 
plicité, mais il les abrége ou les amplifie: il fait dire aux 
saints, non pas ce qu’ils ont dit en effet, mais ce qu'il 
juge quw’ils devoient dire, et retranche souvent des paroles 
importantes.—Simeon ne s’est pas contenté de changer le 
style des actes; il y a souvent ajouté des miracles et 
d’autres faits qu’il a cra édifians, soit qu’il les ait inventés, 
ou pris d’ailleurs.”—Fleury, Hist. Eccl, lib. lv. § 31. 

Surius has given the Life of St. Cecily in many 
respects similar to that by Simeon Metaphrastes ; 
but he is hardly more trustworthy. L’Advocat 
says of him: — 

“ Surius avoit de l’érudition, mais il donnoit téte bais- 
sée dans les fables, et manquoit de critique.” 

I have an English version of the Life of St. 
Cecily by Metaphrastes, and there is not a word 
in it about music. 
the Saint taken from Surius, and the only men- 
tion of music in that confirms the opinion of Dr. 
Milner, and of the German writer referred to 
above. These are the words of the French ac- 
count, taken from Surius : — 

“ Lorsqu’elle entendoit déja les concerts et les sym- 
phonies qui se trouvent dans ces sortes de magnificences ; 
elle chantoit au fond de son coeur ces paroles de David: 
Que mon corps, etc.” 

But in a question of this kind, the authenticity 
of the Acts of a Saint is immaterial. Painters 
and poets, as well as devout votaries, would lay 
hold of the current traditions, to furnish emblems 
of a saint, as well as to guide their choice of a 
patron for any art, science, or profession, without 
much care to ascertain how far those traditions 
were deserving of credit. The early painters did 
not represent this Saint with any musical in- 
strument. Cimabue, in the thirteenth century, 
ag her merely with a palm branch and book. 

‘ra Angelico, in the fourteenth, represented her 
only with the wreath of white lilies and red roses 
on her head, which forms so prominent a feature 
in her Life by Metaphrastes: and on the rood- 
screen at North Elmham in Norfolk, probably of 
about the same date, the Saint is painted with a 
similar wreath on her head, and in her hand. 
Several other rood-screen paintings represent her 
also with flowers and wreaths only, in allusion to 
the same legend. Raphael appears to have been 





I have also a French Life of 


Ainsi, rapportant les actes | 
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the first who painted St. Cecily as musical, with 
organ pipes in her hand; and later artists have 
improved upon this, by representing her playing 
upon a violin, ora harp. But De Vois has gone 
the farthest in his picture of St. Cecily ; where 
one angel is regularly seated at an organ and 
playing, and another is looking on, while the Saint 
sits crowned with her wreath, and is singing to 
the angel who plays. 

Poets have not been behindhand with painters 
in celebrating the Saint, in connexion with music, 
Innumerable odes have been written in her praise; 
but Dryden, in his celebrated Ode, actually makes 
her the inventress of the organ, which is an out- 
rageous poetical license : — 

* At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before.” 

For my own part, I do not believe that there 
is any authentic foundation for attributing musi- 
cal talent of any kind to St. Cecily : and 1 incline 
considerably to the sententious account of the 
Saint by L’Advocat, in his Dictionnaire Historique- 
Portatif, expressed in these words : — 

“Sainte Cécile est honorée comme Martyre dans 
l’Eglise Latine depuis le 5¢ sitcle; mais on ignore ce qui 
concerne sa vie, ses actions, et sa mort.” 

F. C. H, 





WILLS AT THE COURT OF PROBATE. 
(3" S. ii, $41, 403.) 


In compliance with the request of J. G. N.1 
send some additional notes towards a catalogue 
of the British wills that have been already printed. 
Your correspondent will be doing good service to 
antiquaries if he will compile and print such 4 
list ; but he should certainly include those which 
appear in family histories and privately printed 
books. If an endeavour be made to select “ per- 
sons of eminence,” and index them only, endless 
confusion will ensue. Who are eminent persons, 


is a query that the editor of “N. & Q.” would, 


probably not admit into these pages; it is 4 
question, however, that will suggest itself to every 
one who may have the misfortune to use fruit- 
lessly such a select catalogue. Every will that 
has been worthy of type and printer's ink is 
worthy also of a line in an index to indicate its 
whereabouts. The number of printed wills is not 
great, exclusive of the collection of wills named 
by J.G.N. I do not believe a complete index 
would occupy more than ten pages of “ N. & Q’ 
1303, John Schayl, Burgess of Hull. Frost’s Historie 
Notices of Hull, Appendix xxx. 
1498-9. Marmaduke Clervaux of Croft, co. 
Longstaffe’s Hist. of Darlington, Ixxii. 


Durham. 





1507. 
1565. 


1571. 


1577. 
1978. 


1476 


Adis 


1980, 


158: 
158: 


161 
161 


161! 


165: 


166: 


VL 
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1505. 


a 


Are 
lov. 


1980. 


1583, 
1589, 


1610. 
1616. 


1618, 


1655, 


1669, 


1717. 


. Robart Arden of Wyllmcote. 
P- 

7, Arthur Wilson (of Sheffield?) 

55. Andrew Browne, Burgess of Kinsale. 

71. Danyell Conwey (of Cork?) 

1577. John 


78. Nicholas Fagan of Cork. 


. William Baies of Kinsale. 


. Willi um Galwey of Cork. 


, "62. 


Shakespere, 1848, p. 15. 

Hunter’s Hallam- 

shire, p. 60. 

Gent. Mag. 

vol. cxxxii. pt. 2, p. 300. 

Ibid. vol. cxxxi. 
pt. 2, p. 35. 

Adam Goole (of Cork?) 
50L. 


Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, p. 

leige M‘Cartie of Cork. Jbid. vol. 

pt. 2, p. 504. 

Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 
p. 36. 

George Galwey Fitz Edward of Cork. 
exxxi. pt. 2, p. 257. 

Agnes Ardenne, widow of Wylmcote. 
Life of Shakespere, p. 12. 

Edmonde Fitz Nicholas alias Frankaghe of Cork. 
Gent. Mag. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, p. 36. 

Andrewe Galwey of Cork. Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 


p. 257. 


Ibid. vol. 


Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 1, 
p. 531. 

Ellyne ay Connyty (of Cork?) Ibid. vol. cxxxi. 
pt. 2, p. 35. 

Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 
p. 257. 

Richard Hathway, of Shottree, co. Warw. 
well’s Life of Shakespeare, p. 292. 


Halli- 


2. James Fitz Andrew Browne (of Cork?) Gent. Mag. 


vol. exxxi. pt. 1, p. 532. 

Henry Browne of Kinsale. 
p. 33. 

Genett Creaughe (of Cork?) Zbid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 
p. 34. 

William G: alwey Fitz Jeffry of Kinsale. 
exxxi, pt. 2, p. 260. 

Genet Galwey, widow, of Cork. 
pt. 2, p- 261. 


Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 


Ibid. vol, 


Ibid. vol. cxxxi. 


Christopher Galwey of Cork. Ibid, vol. cxxxi. 
pt. 2, p. 261. 

David Lombard of Cork. Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 
p- 503. 

Richard Mathew of Cork. Ibid. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2, 
p. 50 


Annys Carye of Chidlingstone, Kent. Ibid. vol. 
xevii. pt. 2, p. 315. 

John Browne Fitz Andrew (of Kinsale?) Ibid. 
vol. exxxii. pt. 2, p. 301. 

Piers Gold, of Cork. Ibid. vol. ex xxi. pt. 2, p. 501. 

Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury. Hunter's Hallam- 
shire, p. 76. 

William Shakespeare of Stratfurd upon 
Halliwell’s Life of Sh a ee p. 274. 
Edmond Oge Gerald of Culogorie com. Cork. 

Gent. Mag. vol. cxxxi. pt. 2. p. 501. 
Godfrey Goodman, Bp. of Gloucester, bid. vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 680, as quoted from Royal Tribes of 


Avon. 


Wi ales, No. 17. 167. 
Dame Elizabeth Barnard. Halliwell’s Life of 
Shakespere, p. 318, 


John Sheflield, Duke of Buckingham. The Works 
of the Duke of Buckingham, 4th Edit. 1753, 
vol, ii. p. 259. 
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John Allyn, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Monk | 
Mason’s Hist. of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Appendix 
xiv. 
. John Lee of Chertesey. Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxi. 
pt. i. p- 30. 
50. Alice Swerdor, widow, of Harlowe, co. Essex. 
Ibid. vol. cxvi. part 2, p. 153. 


Halliwell’s Life of | 


exxxi, | 


Halliwell’s | 


| 1770. William Hickington, of 
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1733. Richard Norton, of Southwick, co. Hants. Gent. 
Mag. vol. iii. p. 57. 
1737. John Hedges. Ibid. vol. 


xliv. p. 274. 
Pocklington, Poet. Ibid. 
vol. xlii. p. 492. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

1396. William Canynges, senior, an eminent merchant of 
Bristol. From Memorials of the Canynges’ Fa- 
mily and their Times, &c., by my friend and your 
correspondent Mr. George Pryce, F.S.A., of Bris- 


tol. 
M.A. 


Lord Mayor of London 
Knight’s Life of Colet, 


Jos J. BARDWELL WorKARD, 


Henry Colet, twice 
— of Dean Colet. 
Appx. No. xix. 


1505. Sir 


Sr. Liz. 


1623. George Heriot, founder of Heriot Hospital. Me- 
moir of G. Heriot, by Dr. Steven, 1845, Appx. 
p. 29. 

1676. Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke. Burn’s Hist. of Hen- 


ley-on-Thames, 1861, p. 250. 
Joun S. Burn. 


Drayton's “Enpimion AND Pue@se” (3 §. 


| ii. 394.) —If Mr. J. Payne Coxxier will refer to 


the new edition of Lowndes in voce, he will find 
that it is that work which is at fault, and not I. 
The editor of the Manual describes Endimion and 
Phebe as “ unique, in the Bridgewater Collection.” 
Now I remembered perfectly well, that the copy 
mentioned in the Bridgewater Catalogue was de- 
scribed there as wanting one, if not two leaves, 
and taking it (somewhat incautiously perhaps) 
for granted that: the Manual was correct in its 
assertion that the book was at Bridgewater 


| House, I made the remark to which Mr. C OLLIER’S 





Note alludes. Respecting Mr. Cottier’s Query, 
I may state that Drayton’s Heavenly Harmonie of 
Spirituall Songs and ‘Holy Hymunes, of godly men, 
Patriarkes, and Prophets, 1610, 4to, sold at 
Sotheby's Feb. 26, 1861, for 24/. 10s.; and was 
described in the € Catalogue as “ excessively rare, 
if not unique.” I have heard the purchs ser 
named ; but as I am not certain on the point, and 
the book was bought by an agent, I do not wish 
to take the liberty of mentioning the gentleman 
in whose hands I believe the volume now to be. 
W. Carew Hazuirr. 
Guetro (3 S. ii, 248.) — Pasqualino, in his 
Vocabulario Siciliano, says, “From the Hebr. 
geth or ghit, grex, quod ipsis mandrx et caule 
loco sit. Vinci, Etimologicum Siculum.” My 
limited knowledge of Ilebrew does not enable 
me to recognise the word meant, but others may 
be more fortunate. ‘The objections to the deriva- 
tion from guetta are, the change of gue into ghe, 
a change very unlikely to have occurred in an 
Italian mouth; ; and the fact that an Italian form 
of this root already existed in guatare, to look 
upon, and aguatare, or agguatare, to look at, 


948 
os 
Si 
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watch, or lay in ambuscade; substantives, guato, 
an ambuscade, and aguato, a rustic word for a look 
or regard. Bens. Easy. 
“ LORDS OF CREATION MEN WE CALL” (3° §. ii. 
410.) — This is the first line of a (feeble) comic 
song, published about 1840, by W. Hawes, 355, 
Strand: — 
“Obey! Obey! Obey! or, the Lords of Creation, sung 
Miss J. Mordaunt at the Olympic Theatre, Written 
C. F. B.” R. R. 
Some twenty years since I heard the ballad 
sung which your correspondent J. W. inquires 
about. I can only remember the first verse, which 
is as follows : 
“ Lords of creation men we call, 
They think they rule the whole; 
They’re much mistaken after all, 
They're under woman's, control. 
For ever since the world began, 
It’s always been the way, 
For did not Adam, the very first man, 
The very first woman obey.” 
. O. F. 


[ We have received a copy of the entire song for J. W. 
Ep. ] 


by 
by 


4 

Tase ror tue Guarps at St. James's (3" S. 
ii. 417.)—Your correspondent Grores AuGustus 
Sara wishes it to appear that the “sumptuous 
repast in one of the saloons at St. James's Palace” 
is a job, perpetrated in favour of the Guards. An 
excellent dinner, in a very small room, is provided 
every day for the Field Officer and Adjutant of the 
day, for five officers of the Foot Guards and three 
of Horse Guards, doing duty—in all ten. There 
are no palace officials. The Field Officer and 
Adjutant seldom take advantage of this repast, 
so their places are allowed to be filled up by the 
Lieut.-Colonel in command of the guard: it was 
one of these vacancies Mr. Newcome filled. The 
reason for this repast is, it is intended as a sort of 
compensation to oflicers on duty in London, for 
allowances granted to officers of the Line, but 
which they (the Guards) do not receive. These 
allowances consist in 250/. a-year to each regi- 
ment, called the Regent's allowance ; which goes 
towards the expenses of a mess, more particularly 
towards the bill for wine; a daily allowance to 
the mess, and to each officer, of coals and candles ; 
also a mess-room and barrack-room for every 
officer. The Regent's allowance to the five bat- 
talions generally doing duty in London would 
amount to 1,250/. : and to provide barrack accom- 
modation, coals and candles, to all the officers of 
the Guards would amount to a considerable sum. 
The 4,000. a-year, allowed by Government for 
this mess, which includes breakfast, is, I think, a 
capital bargain on the part of Government, and 
not a job. An OFricer. 


Statue or Georee II, i Leicester Square 
(3"* S. ii. 416.)—Will your correspondent Pspgs 
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state whether the horse he saw lying on its side 
in the centre of the enclosure of Leicester Square 
was in bronze or plaster? It was always under. 
stood that the equestrian statue of George II. 
was a bronze statue; but in certain proceedings 
in Westminster Hall some time ago, in the course 
of which complaint was made of the disappear. 
ance of the statue, it was alleged, on behalf of 
Mr. Wyld, that the statue was only of plaster, 
and of very little value. This statement appears 
extraordinary, and has been subject to much 
doubt and objection. Perhaps your correspon- 
dent, Pepss, can throw some light on the matter, 
It may not be out of place to observe that it is the 
duty of the public press, which often troubles 
itself with less important matters, to insist on 
the restoration of this statue, whether bronze or 
plaster. What right has Mr. Wyld to appro- 
priate it? Eaves. 


Rev. Incram Constn (3" S, ii. 372.) — I have 
before me three books by the Rev. Ingram Cob- 
bin not mentioned in the reply, all poetical, viz. : 

“The Pilgrim’s Fate and other Poems, 12mo, plates, 
London, 1818.” 

“The Village Hymn Book, for the Use of Village Con- 
gregations, 2nd Ed., 32mo. London, 1824.” 

“Hymns by the Rev. Cesar Malan of Geneva, trans- 
lated into English Verse. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbia, 
32mo. London, 1825.” 

This last work has the following written in the 
fly-leaf: “The Rev? Mr. Pritchard with Chris- 
tian Respects from the Translator, I. Cobbin, 
Sep. 17, 1826.” Danie Sepewick, 

P.S. Since writing the above I have discovered 
that the small book of translations from “ Cesar 
Malan,” was translated by John Cobbin, author of 
the French Preacher, &c. 

Sun Street, City. 


Scanpinavia’ (3" §., ii. 350.) — Tytler (Gen. 
Hist.) includes under the terms Scandinavia, Scan- 
dia vel Baltia, Nerigon and Sitones, correspond- 
ing with Drontheim and Bergen in Norway; and 
(1) Scritofinni, (2) Suiones, (3) Gutae et Hillevio- 
nes, (4)Finningia, and (5)Insule Sinus Codani, as 
corresponding with (1)Lapland and West Bothnia, 
(2)Sweden proper, (3)Gothland, (4) Finland, and 
(5)Islands of Gothland, CEland, Aland, and Rugen 
in Sweden. Koch (Tab. Rév. de [ Eur. iii. 118) 
describes Scandinavia as the country of the Nor- 
mans, comprising Denmark, Sweden, and Nor 
way ; and his series of maps show the alterations 
made in the geographical designations of these 
countries at seven different periods, prior and 
subsequent to the invasion of the barbarians. It 
was not till the time of Charlemagne, towards the 
end of the ninth century, that the people under 
the general designation of Scandinavians began to 
be recognised by their proper names and locali- 
ties. Scandinavia was very obscurely known to 
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Pliny (Nat. Hist. iv. 13.) The Penny Cyclopedia | 


appears to exclude Denmark from Scandinavia, 
but this is perhaps an accidental omission. Iceland, 
mknown in the ages when these northern coun- 
tries were termed Scandinavia, is now the only 
sat of Scandinavian literature. 

T. J. Bucxton, 

Lichfield. 

Varrous Lenorus or tae Perca (3" §, ii. 
913, 296, 376.) —I still think that the Church was 
smuch greater purchaser than seller of land. In 
this I am confirmed by Blackstone, who speaks of 
the Church of Rome as “not content with the 
ample provision of tithes, . . . endeavoured to grasp 


at the lands and inheritances of the kingdom, and | 


(uad not the legislature withstood them [by the 
statutes of Mortmain]) would by this time have 


probably been masters of every foot of ground | 


in the kingdom.” (Comm. iv. p. 108.) Many sta- 
tutes of Mortmain were passed in the reign of 


Edward I. (p. 426), and after the Revolution of | 


1688 (p. 441.) The early statute by which the 
perch is fixed at 16} feet or 54 yards is entitled, 
Compositio Ulnarum et Perticarum. 
T. J. Buckxtoy. 
Lichfield. 


Records and books of survey of great antiquity, 
chiefly relating to manors and manorial rights, 
vill show that the /ords’ demesnes were measured 
with a pole of 20 feet, which was called maior 
mensura; and the customary by a pole of 164 
feet, called mensura minor ; though in some places 
the tenant's claim the 18 feet pole, particularly 
in measuring wood land, because, says a work in 
my possession, dated 1607, “in vynderwoods for 
sale, they haue in many places sundry void places 
and galles, wherein groweth little or no wood, or 
very thin. And to supply these defects, the buyer 
caymeth this supply by measure.” 

The same work gives the parts of a statute 
acre thus : — 

“There go 160 perches to one acre; 80 perches to half 
an acre; 40 perches to one roode, one-fourth part of an 
acre; ten days-works to a rood; foure perches to a day- 
worke; 16 foote and a halfe to a perch.” 

The arpent, or French acre, is 100 poles: these 
poles, however, differ. One pole is 22 feet, and 
was used in measuring the king's arpent, and 
chiefly in measuring wood. ‘There is another 
pole of 20 feet, another of 193, and another of 18. 
_It would appear, therefore, that the perch, 
like the acre, is only a perch in name; but varies 


in length, according to the customary measure of 


divers countries. Joun PARKIN. 

Idridgehay, Wirksworth. 

It is enacted in Anno 35° Elizabethe, cap. Vi., 
that a mile shall contain 5 [8?] furlongs, every 
furlong 40 poles, and every pole (rod or perch) 
16} feet. 


| might be mistaken for a mitre. 
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The church, we know, were large possessors, as 
your correspondent has mentioned ; and the mea- 
sure of 21 feet was always used with reference to 
such land as was already possessed by the church. 
I do not think that the excess in the church perch 
over the statute is so very surprising, when we 
take into account that the church was rich in 
woodlands, and that the forest perch in different 
counties varied from 18 feet to 25 (as in the 
forest of Sherwood); in that of Clarendon it 
was 20. Joun Bowen Rowianps. 


Joun Durr or Antiava (3° §. ii. 319, 379.) — 
The epitaph as given by me at p. 319 is correct, 
and the name “ Frye” (which occurs four times, 
and is very legibly cut) could be mistaken for 
nothing else. Probably it isan error of the stone- 
mason’s, Watrer Rye, 

Chelsea. 

Ouiver Eart or Tyrconnet (3° S. ii. 349.) 
— The Earl's mother was Mary, some say Mar- 
garet, Plunket, daughter to Oliver Plunket, Lord 
Louth ; her brother, Matthew Plunket, married 
Mary Fitz William, sister to the Earl's father. 
So that “Mary Plunket” was the name borne 
by the earl’s mother after her marriage, and by 
his aunt before she married. Notwithstanding 
the expression “ mother-in-law,” I cannot think 
it refers to any one but the earl’s lawful mother. 
Amongst the agricultural people of my part of 
England, “ step-mother” and “ mother-in-law” 
are synonymous terms; at least, the latter is in 
general used to denote the former. ‘“ Belle-mére’ 
in French is applied both to “ mother-in-law” 
and “step-mother.” I have no reason to think 
that Mary Plunket was step-mother to the earl, 
especially as he bore the name of her father, 
Oliver. The earl was buried in Donnybrook 
church, but I need hardly tell this to Anuaa. 

CHESSBOROUGH. 

Harberton. 

Anctent Cuessmen (3 §. ii. 376.)—I should 
be surprised were the chessmen in question older 
than the seventeenth century. 

Many of the curiosities from China, which bear 
a strange resemblance to accidental forms, and 
suggest associations bordering on the marvellous, 
are, on inquiry, often accounted for by the fact 
that our earlier traders with China used to give 
their own designs, to be carried out by the ivory 
carvers, and these have in many instances been 
perpetuated to the present day, with variations. 

The old-fashioned cap of the Chinese, such as 
we see in their portraits of sages and heroes, 
Then we know 
from M. Hue, that in many respects the Buddhist 
priest bears a resemblance to the Roman Catholic 
in his ecclesiastical costume. 

Probably in Williams’s Middle Kingdom some 
account may be found of the Chinese game of 
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chess, which I believe to be different from our 
own, both in the number and forms of its figures, 
those that are brought to us from China being 
simply made for exportation to the barbarians. 
SPAL. 


Great Tom, Oxrorp (3" S. ii. 369.)— The 
following, from a MS. in the Bodleian, will answer 
A. A.: — 


“In 1681 the famous Jom, now the greatest Bell in 
England, for it weighs 16,700 pounds, was cast; but it 
miscarried three times; twice it wanted metall to make 
out the Canons, and the third time it burst the mould 
and ran into the ground, so that poor Keen or King, the 
Woodstock Bell-founder, whose ill-luck it was therein to 
fail, was half besides himself, and quite undone till the 
College made him amends; at last it was brought to 
perfection by Christopher Hudson, a London Bell- 
founder.” 

The following is embossed on it : — 

THOMAS # CLYSIVS « OXONIENSIS: RE- 
Vill # MDCLXXX * REGNANTE @ 
IOANNE « ( Fell) oxon « 

* 

> 


“MAGNUS « 
NATVS # APRILIS «* 
CAROLO *® DECANO * 
* SVBDECANO * GVL #* IANI ess * Tu 
HEN #« SMITH 
CHRIST # HODSON 


EPISCOrPO 
THESAVRARIO * 
CVRA®*® ET¢ ARTE * 


*sSss e« TH e P 
eee,” 


H. T. E. 

CHAPEL DEDICATED To THE Hoty Guosr (3 S. 
ii. 45, 377.) — Near the railway station, Basing- 
stoke, are the ruins of a chapel erected in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., by Sir William (afterwards 
Lord) Sandes, dedicated to the Holy Ghost. The 
site is known to have been a burying place during 
the Heptarchy, and said to have possessed a re- 
ligious building there, as certain remains tend to 
show. These particulars are gathered from The 
Official Illustrated Guide to the Great Western 
Railway, by Geo. Measom, who calls the ruin 
“the Holy Ghost Chapel.” E. P. 

Arcuireriscopat Mirres (3™ §. ii. 358.) —The 
explanation given in the above reference gives 
nothing more than the former assertion. Nothing 
less than an exact drawing (except seeing the 
original) can possibly satisfy an inquirer : nay, 
the whole window should be examined with a 
critical eye. The cleaning is not at all pleasing to 
the antiquary. Has there not been some tamper- 
ing with the window? The doubtful coat (gules 
a cheveron or), looks like an attempted restora- 
tion ; it is evidently intended for the arms of Fitz- 
hardinge, gules, a cheveron argent, which became 
the armorial ensign of the Berkeleys; and to 
which were added the ten crosses patée. I think 
it has been made quite clear in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” that the introduction of the ducal 
coronet from which the mitres of the archbishops 
are now made issuing, is a very modern and un- 
justifiable innovation. 


Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Herald. 
County Frasts (3" S. ii. 286, 393.)—As your 
valued correspondent (W. H. Husk) has men- 
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tioned various counties (p. 393), of which the 
natives held celebrations, it would almost appear 
those were the only ones. Allow me to add, there. 
fore, Suffolk to the list. I have in my collection 
the sermon preached at the church of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, at the Suffolk Feast, Nov. 30, 1686, by 
Dr. Wm. Claggett. Printed for J. Robinson a 
the Golden Lion, by Thomas Newborough, at the 
Star, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1687, together 
with the List of Stewards at the said feast. 

C. Goxprye, 


Arms or CanTerBuRY, ARMAGH, AND TRinity 
Coniece, Dusuin (3S. ii. 210, 391.)—The arms 
of Canterbury are blazoned exactly in the same 
way by Gwillim, and by the editor of A Help » 
English History, Lond. 1709, originally compiled 
by Dr. Heylin, but continued down to the year 
of the new edition. They are thus blazoned ([ 
shall give the tinctures throughout this Note in 
the proper heraldic terms, not in the fanciful bla 
zoning by Parian stones, which Harris strangely 
intermingles with the celestial method, and with 
such dishonourable terms as “gold” and “silver,” 
&e.): — 

Azure, an episcopal staff in pale, or, ensigned 
with a cross patée argent, surmounted of a pale of 
the third, charged with four crosses fitchée, sable, 
edged and fringed of the second. 

In Harris’s edition of Ware, the arms of Ar- 
magh are blazoned in the same way, except that 
the staff is argent, the cross patée or. 

But the arms of Dublin have two differences 
from that of Armagh, as given by Harris, and a 
they are always blazoned now. In the first place, 
the staff and cross patée ensigning it are both 
or. In the second place, the cross patées fitchée 
are five in number, not four. 

As for the arms of Trinity College, Dublin 
(are these also those of the University ? they cer- 
tainly are those of the former), I have by mea 
premium book of the year 1820: on the cover the 
harp faces the dexter side. ‘The towers of the 
castle have conical tops; the flags are square, 
bearing each a saltire, and floating in opposite 
directions: the dexter to the dexter side, the 
sinister to the sinister. No tincture is marked, 
except on the book, which is gules with two lines 
saltirewise. On the certificate, the tops of the castle 
are hemispherical. The flags are pennons of two 
points, not charged, and both floating dexterwise. 
The book has no tincture; but has an oblong 
bordering in centre, and thereon lines at each 
angle to the corners; representing, of course, 4 
common sort of binding. The only tincture 1s 


| that of the field, azure. 


In the Dublin University Calendar for 1834 % 
1836 (the only number I have by me), there are 
no tinctures. The turrets are hemispherical at 
top the square flags, charged with crosses, float 
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jexterwise. No bases to the towers as in the 
former cases. The book quite plain; no charges 
on it, faces sinister. 












In premium books, also in my possession, of 
1795, &e. The medallion on the covers are from 
, different mould from those of 1820: the harp 
turns to the dexter side ; the towers are domical, 
but without bases. The flags exactly as ig 1820. 
The charge on the books is indistinct ; but I think 
ismerely a double square bordure. The certifi- 
ate, very slightly executed from a much worn 
slate, has an azure field; the harp to the dexter 
ide; the towers sloping upward, with bases; the 
pennons (without charges) floating to the sinister 
ide. The book without tinctures or charges. 

J. Jesn, 


Qri 


Hory Fire: Catcu-Corre Beris (3™ S. ii. 
318, 395.) —T. Nortu is perhaps not aware that 
the service on Easter Eve, or Holy Saturday, was 
anciently performed immediately after midnight, 
that is, early on Sunday morning ; and was allowed 
in process of time to take place by anticipation on 
the Saturday morning. Hence the frequent re- 
currence of the word nox in the Blessing of the 
Paschal Candle, the directions for lighting the 
lamps in the church, &c. The mass on Holy 
Saturday is, in fact, in honour of our Lord's 
Resurrection; but is short, on account of its 
having formerly come at the end of a long service 
in the night. The candles on the altar were 
lighted at that mass from the new fire, which was 
obtained on Saturday morning from the sun, by 
means of a crystal or burning glass, if the morn- 
ing was bright; or otherwise struck from a flint. 

On Easter Sunday morning the candles on the 
altar were not lighted till mass, because they were 
not previously required; but this had no ccn- 
nexion with the ceremony of creeping to the 
Cross, which took place on that morning. For 
this took place in one of the side chapels, where 
the crucifix was placed on a cushion before the 
altar, after being reméved from the sepulchre 
under the high altar, where it had been placed on 
Good Friday. 

The “ Catch-cope-bells,” about which Mr. T. 
Norra also inquires, were probably the three 
bells contained in the small belfry, or campanile, 
on the gable end of a church. Cope signifies an 
arch, a hill, or the top of a wall. This belfry 
standing in that position might well have been 
talled catch, i. e. cache cope, from its covering the 
top of the wall. This is the best explanation I 


can offer, F.C. H 


Harr or tar Deap (3 S. ii. 397.) —I assisted 
at the examination of an embalmed body, wrapped 
in cere cloths, which was discovered in the ruins 
of Wymondham Abbey, about thirty years ago. 
It was satisfactorily ascertained to be that of the 
Countess D’Albini, wife of the founder of the 
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abbey. I published a description of it at the 
time. My present purpose is merely to mention 
that the hair, which was very long and well pre- 
served, was of a reddish or auburn colour. I have 
a lock of it still, in perfect preservation ; it is very 
fine, and as glossy as if just taken from the head 
of a living person. It may have been of an au- 
burn colour in the lifetime of the lady; but this 
could not be determined. She had been dead 
about seven hundred years. F. C. H. 


Prarp’s Entoma (3° §. ii. 349, 397.) —I was 
surprised to find my solution of this enigma 
omitted, with “ similar replies from other friends,” 
because it happens not to be a similar reply. 
First, let me repeat it : -— 

“ The Reverend Sir Hildebrand Pusey de Vere 

Was a sort of a Puseyite parson, that’s clear: 
His love of old vestments he often displayed, 
And he entered the lectern in long alb arrayed. 

“ His brother saw things in a different light, 

His practice was wrong, though his creed was thought 
right ; 

He relished a foxhunt, and loved a hard gallop, 

And lived in A/b-rigtt in the county of Salop.” 

When we see a charade with only a first and 
second, we conclude that it has only two syllables. 
Hence Albany, having three, does not appear to 
answer this charade correctly. It is possible, 
however, that the author overlooked that defect 
in his enigma, or else meant first and second parts 
rather than syllables. As the puzzle is worded, 
however, my solution seems to answer it more 
closely. F. C. H. 

Burton Coaetres (3* S. ii. 188.) — Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, says, in his Collections for Lin- 
ce lushire, 1640 : — 

“ Burton en les Coggles, so called from the multitude 
of coggle stones there. A coggle is a hard smooth stone, 
for the most part of a round form,” &e. ; 

C. J. 


HMiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Five Months on the Yang-Tsze: with a Nurrative of the 
Exploration of its Uppe r Waters, and Notices of the Pre- 
sent Rebellions in China. By Thomas W. Blakiston, Jute 
Captain, Royal Arti‘lery. Lilustrated from Sketches by 
Alfred Barton, M.R.C.S., &c. With Maps by Arrow- 
smith. (Murray.) 

If, as Captain Blakiston justly observes—* No apology 
is required at the present time for the publication of any 
reliable information concerning China and its inhabit- 
ants, particularly with respect to the state of the dis- 
turbed districts,”—still less can such apology be required 
for a work like this, which gives us the narrative of a 
private expedition, which, principally by means of its 
own resources, ascended no less than eighteen hundred 


| miles of the Yang ‘I'sze—one of the greatest rivers in the 


world. The party which consisted, in addition to the 
author, of Lieut.-Colonel Sarel, Dr. Alfred Barton (from 
whose sketches the book is illustrated), and the Rev. S. 
Schereschewsky, of the “ American Episcopal Loard of 
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Foreign Missions,” started from Shangai on the 11th of 
February, 1861; and after an absence of just five months, 
returned there on the 9th of July following: having, be- 
fore they were compelled to abandon. their original plan 
of passing through China, thence into rhibet, and across 
the Himalayas into North-western India, ascended the 
mighty Yang Ts some thousand miles higher than it 
had been before penetrated by any European, with the 
exception of Roman Catholic missionaries. Tra- 
versing so large a tract of country, as interesting and as 
little known as China, our small band of explorators 
found mu to tell for the information of ethnological 
students, and the guidance of future travellers. And the 
perusal of Captain Blakiston’s well-told narrative will 
bute to the instruction and to the amusement 
But there is a cl the work 
ial attraction,—we mean those who agree 
wuthor, that it will be by our steamers and 
se, rather than by our arms and mis- 
ill humanise the Celestials; and 
ipproaching enterprise of Captain 
and his ites a means to that de- 
prepared on the sailing of that expedition 
und earnestly to bid Heaven speed it. 
Nichols, in his Second Part of The 
Genealogist —in addition to some valuable 
articles on Gerard L gh’ 3 Accedence of Armory, “ Refug e 
Families in Englat 1,” *‘ The Arms of the Nine Worthies,” 
& un ising paper on the assumption of De 
before surnames, & fancy in which Sir Henry Hoghton 
and some others recently indulged. This reminds 
us of De Derar 
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vy Mr. Charles Bennett has drawn a 
who full of Vursery Fun, which he calls also The 
Little Folks’ Picture Book, and which will delight those 
who can neither read nor spell. 

Messrs. De LA Rvue's Diartes, etc. — Keats 
poet and Messrs. De La Rue are decidedly at issue, 
theory at least. The former, as it is we!l known, insisted 
ing of beauty” was joy for ever.” Now 

Almanacks are intende 1 for anything rather 
ever. An old almanack has come to be pro- 
rthlessness ; yet no one can see the manner 
this celebrated firm put forth their Pocket 
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passing year, but for all time. The Diaries, &c, issued 
for the present season are now before us; and when we 
say that they maintain the character for excellencg 
which has been so unanimously accorded to them, we 
say everything that need or can be said in recommend» 
tion of them. 
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